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FOREWORD 


Dos’t tccl worried at the length of this book. 

Scouting is not an abstruse or difficult science: 
rather it is a jolly game if you take it in the right light. 
At the same tune it is educative, and (like Mercy) it 
is apt to benefit ban that giveth as well as ban that 
receive tji. 

The terra " Scouting " has come to mean a system 
ol training in citizenship, through games, for or 
girK It is complementary to the more scholastic 
training in the schools. 

The girls are the important people, because when the 
mothers of the cation are good citizens and women of 
character they will see to it that their sons are not 
deficient ia these points. As things are the training is 
needed for both sexes, and b imparted through the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides movements. The principles are 
the same for both. It b only in the det^ that they 
vary. 

You will find thb book a disappointing one if yon 
hope to find in it a set of detote stepping-stones 
to complete knowledge, 

I merely propose to State, as suggestive, the line 
which we have found to be successful, and the reasons 
for it, 

A man carries out suggestions the more whole- 
heartedly wlicn he understands their aim. 

So roost of these pages will be taken up with the 
objects of the steps rather than with the details of the 
tteps themselv^ These can be filled ia by the learner 
to b'ls oifn ingenuity, and in harmony with 
the local conditions under which he b working. 
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INTUODUCrORV 

The JUterial We Have to Deal With 

T he slogan of the tunes — vvhether for a natron or 
an individual — seems to be Sri&sJ uber Biles. 
" Dovm nitJi everything — and up with njc," 

The convulsion of the war has Opened cur eyes to 
many strange things Few of us had realised till war 
had exposed it how thin is the veneer of civilisation 
over the underlying animal proclivitica. In the brutality 
of even those who boasted of their superior knltur, in 
the mad riot of Bolshevism, m the want of all Christian, 
cunsideration for others by men in jmshing therr own 
claims for money or power— in other words, in the world- 
wide assertion of ttlf one cannot help rccagnismg, almost 
with hopelessness, the failure of religion to direct, and 
of education to balance, the actions of men. 

At the same tunc there is an encouraging reverse to 
the picture, where we see such splendid spirit of sdf- 
sacrhSce and of superhuman endurance and fearfessness 
of death among the manhoods of the world. Wththe 
natural elements, good as well as bad, thus exposed, 
we surely ought to be able to oust the worst by the 
iaterpositioa of the best. 
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respond to the expectation's that have been foimcd of 
us. For this reason, as a temporary measure to meet 
the present need, I offer tins reprint of a short course of 
Scoutmasteis' Training much of which has already 
appeared in the 5 coaf Ileadguaritrs Caicits. 


TiiE Boy-Mas 

As a preliminary word of comfort to intending Scout- 
masters, I sfioiild like to contradict the usual miscon- 
ception that, to be a successful Scoutmoater, a man must 
be an Admirable Crichton. — a know-all. Not a bit of it. 

He has simply to be a boy-man, that is;— . 

(r) He must have the bay spwit in him ; and must 
be able to place himself on a right plane with his pupils 
as a first step 

(e) He must realise the psycLolc^ of the different 
ages of boy life. 

{3) He must deal with the individual pupil rather than 
with the mass. 

(4) Ife then needs to promote a corporate spirit 
among his individuals to gain the best results. 

These are the main principles on which the Scout 
and Gill Guide training is based. 

With regard to the first point, the Scoutmaster has 
to be neither Schoolmaster nor Commanding Officer, nor 
pastor, nor instnictor. All that is needed is the capadty 
to enjoy tJie out-of-doors, to enter into the boys' 
smbitions, and to find other nen wlio will gnie them 
instruction in the desired directions, whether it be 
boxing or flute phj mg. nature study or engineering. 

He has got to put himself on the level of th» older 
brother, that b to see things from the boy’s ist of 
Yiew, and to lead and guide and give eath'uy^ » the 
tight direction. That is alL y 

The moveraeat is a Jolly fraumi* oilier 
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m I?!'* ra .' .p r{ ^n-j aff* J,ir- « K- 

Uii"i; f-r f'lh'rj, yr'i arc crtfnHt.r^ t'jlJur ef 

K<t:*rtSJ;v: t{ p »<-rr«tI fY<wt. if-/> h-in-lb-iolt fat 
WoU CwH. (>tft <i-;ul'n a^(l fJ.r/nj cnvcf S’lecnttvc 
IiJiSi-nol «cl '*1 Vent l.If 

nitrtjiy, !frf l-ntnp'j of tie Sco’Jtrro^jSpr— a.>J a 
VfO’ in-; i! rt— f» to tfraw o>it each toy and 
fLitl out what » n l.in, and i!k:j to catch hoU ct the 
f;ootl and dcveIo;i it to th- riicluston of th/- lad. There 
»» fixx fx-r emt of fr^l nen lt the worst character. 
TIk; Ifori u to f.nd it. antj tJ.rn to develop It on to an 
ho or 90 p^r cent l-asa. This u ciKca.'ieti Instead of 
inUruciicit of the younj rnutd. which you will £nd Caire 
fully dealt w ith in Sceit'i'n; /jr Diy j cr tn CiVl GuiSin^. 

Fourth. In the Scout irat.ntn,'; the patrol or gar.3 
sj-stem gives the corporate expression of the individual 
training, which hri.ngs into practice all that the boy has 
hcfjj taught. 

The patrol sjstcm and its methods ard power are 
described tn the tcat-lwohs. and since it is the key to 
successful results it should be fully studied. 

Rrticiov 

To the man who reads SccuUng for Boys super- 
ficially there is a disappointing lack of religion m the 
book. But to him who tries it in practice the basic 
religion underlying it soon becomes apparent This is 
not that of any particular church or sect, but it caches 
on to the boy without hb knowing it, and gnxs hta a 
Christianity for everj’day pracUce, and cot merely for 
Sunday wear. 

One WTiter has recently said of Scouting— what arc 
the Churches doing to neglect such a lever 1 “ 

Well, they are beginning to use it now. 
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WJIAT SCOPTING IS KOT 
^perience in different fields sho\vs that there 
Certain shoals to be avoided in launching Scouting, 
•it^et-fetra^dedm ccmmercialsstn or diverted into dea*^' 
'end chamjcb that never lead to the open sea. 

•^\IIerc, then, are some ol tlie things that Scouting i* 
not?— 

It is not a chanty organisation tor people in sotiedy 
to run lor the henofit ol the poor children. 

It is not a school having a definite curriculum 
standards of esamination. 

It is not a brigade of officers and privates for driUi”B 
manliness into boys and girls. 

It is not a messenger agency for the convenience ®f 
the public 

It is not a show nhere surface results are gaid*^ 
through pajuaent in merit badges, medals, etc. 

'These all come from without, whereas the Scrawl 
training all Oomes from within. 

Wn-vr ScotmsG is 

It is a game in which elder brothers (or sisters) CM 
give their younger brothers healthy environment #rid 
encourage them to healthy activities such as will b'^Ip 
them to develop cntzassiim. 

Its strongest appeal is through Nature Study iwid 
Woodcraft. It deals with the individual, not w'ftb 
the Company, It raises intellectual as well as puf^y 
physical or purely moral qualities. 

At first it used to aim lor these ends— now by «*♦ 
Kfience w e inow that, where properly handled, it gitms 
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because iij the game of Setfutifig are deieg a big 
thing for others, you are combating the kultur of 
sclfisluicss. 

Regarding tlie second point, the handbooks for 
Wolf Cubs, Girf Guides and Rov'crs co^'cr the successive 
phases of adoJcsccnt life. 

Thirdly, the business of the Scoutmaster — and a 
very interesting one it is — is to draw out each boy and 
find out what is in him, and then to catch hold of the 
good and develop it to the exclusion of the bad. There 
is five per cent, of good even in the worst character. 
The sport is to find it, and then to develop it cm to an 
So or 90 per cent, basis. This is education instead of 
inslruciion of the young mind, which you will find more 
fully dealt witli in Scouting for Boyi or in Girf Guiding. 

Fourth. In the Scout training the patrol or gang 
system gives the corporate expression of the individual 
training, which brings into practice all that the boy has 
been taught. 

The Patrol system and its methods and power are 
described in the text^books, and smee it is the key to 
successful results it should be fully studied. 

R£UCI0N 

To the man who reads Scottifitg for Boys super- 
ficially there is a disappointing lack of religion in the 
book. But to him who tries it in practice the basic 
religion underlying it soon becomes apparent. This is 
not that of any pirtktilaj: ebareb or sect, but it catches 
on to the boy without his knowing it, and gives him a 
Christianity for everyday practice, and not merely for 
,#5?mday wear. 

^ writer has recently said of Scouting—" ^Vhat are 
.hes doing to neglect such a lever 7 " 

, they are beginning to use it now. 
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ttpcnencc in diUcrcnt fields shows that there »re 
derlain shoals to he avoided m hunching Scouting, lest 
jt-get-stratided in ccmmcreialism or diverted into dead- 
end cliamicJs that never ic.id to the eijv-n jra 

then, are some oJ the things tliat Scouting U 

not>— 

It is not a diarity crganication lor f>roj'!e tn society 
to run for thelxmfjt of the ihildreit. 

It is not a schex)! hasing a dff»iiitc curriculum and 
standards oi exaininatton 

It is not a brigade ol ofTicrrs and privates lor driUing 
nunhrtess into boj s and girls 

It is not a tacsseng^ t a(;eii< y (or the ronveaience of 
the puUic. 

It is not a show where sjiiare feitills arc gained 
through pajment in muit badgi-s etc. 

Tlicse all cfeiue (roni wiitioul. whereas the ScOUt 
training all tomes (lom within. 


WhaT bcotmKC IS 

It Is a game m wUitli elder toothers (or sisters) faa 
jis'C their younger brolhtTS h-althy ensirpruneiit and 
metsarsge them to hiaJtbv aetisiiics such as mil fjtJp 
them to dcs'ek-p crtucsstitr. 

Its stTwigrst appeal IS tj.rrmgh Katurr Study and 
WeiodkT'all. It deals mth the individual, rot with 
the Company It rotses intrllectuaf as we3 as purely 
physical or purely moral qualities. 

At f.rst u csed to am hr tlies* ends— b:*w byr*- 

fvWTsec we kriow (hat where itgamt 
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because in the game of SccJuting you are doing a big 
thing for others, you are combating the ialtur ol 
selfishness. 

Regarding the second point, the handbooks /or 
Wolf Cubs, Girl Guides and Rovers cover the successive 
phases of adolescent life. 

Thirdly, the business of the Scoutmaster — ^md a 
very interesting one it is — is to draw out each boy and 
find out what is in him, and then to catch hold of the 
good and develop it to the exclusion of the bad. There 
is five per cent, of good even m the worst character. 
The sport is to find it, and then to dewlop it on to an 
So or 90 per cent, basis. This is education instead of 
instruction of the young mind, which you will find more 
fully dealt with in Scouting for Boys or in Ctrl Guiding. 

Fourth. In the Scout training the patrol or gang 
system gives the corporate expression of the individual 
training, which brings into practice all that the boy has 
been taught. 

The Petrel system and its methods and ponerare 
described in the text- books, and since it is the key to 
successful results it should be fully studied. 


RnriGiox 

To the man who reads Scouting for Boys wper- 
ficially there is a disappointing lack of religion in 
book. But to liim who tries it in practice the basic 
religion underlying it soon becomes apparent. This is 
not that of any particular church or sect, but it cateheS 
on to the boy without his knowing it, and gives him a 
Christianity for everyday practice, and not merely lot 
Sunday "ear. „ 

One writer has recently said 0/ Scouring— are 

the Churches dobg to neglect such a lever ? " 

WcU, the)' are begbmir.s to use jt now. 
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Wkat Scouting is not 

iriperieBce in difierent fields shows that there are 
jjertain shoals to be avoided in launching Scouting, lest 
•U-get-sttaixded^m commercialism or diverted into dead- 
'cnd chamjels that never lead to the open sea 
•^■^.Here, then, are some of the things that Scouting is 
not N— 

It is not a chanty organisation for people in society 
to mn for the benefit of the poor children. 

It is not a school havmg a definite cutricalnin and 
standards of examination. 

It IS not a brigade of ofGcers and privates for drilling 
manliness into boys and girls. 

It is not a messenger agency for the convenience ol 
the public. 

It IS not a show where surface results are gained 
through payment in merit badges, medals, etc. 

These all come from without, whereas the Scout 
training all comes from withm. 

Wh.\t Scouting is 

It is a game in which elder brothers (or sisters) can 
give their younger brothers healthy environment and 
encourage them to healthy activities such as will help 
them to develop crriaENSHiP. 

Its strongest appeal is through Nature Study and 
Woodcraft, It deals with the individual, not with 
the Company. It raises mtellectual as well as purely 
physical or purely moral qualities. 

At first it used to mm for these ends— now by ex- 
perience we know that, wbeie properly handled, it gams 
Ihem. 
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Cadets, Scotrrs asd Guides 
The following general comparative sjin*ey of the Scout 
training appeared in the Time* of i^th July, 1918. and 
may give a useful hnc to Scoutmasters ; — 

Both Cadet and Scout movements arc out for the 
good of the boy. The outstanding difference between 
their respective methods of training is that of principle — 
one works through impression, the other though ex- 
pression. The Cadet trainmg imposes collective in- 
struction upon the boys from without ; while the 
Scout movement encourages scU-dcvelopmcnt oa the 
part of the individual from within. Jlihtary drill 
fashions him on to an approved standard as a part of 
the machine ; whereas the aim of Scouting is to develop 
bis personal character and initiative as a first step, 

” ‘ You cannot teach character, any more than >‘0u 
can teach religion, collectively to a class ' is, I bejjes'e, 
an axiom accepted by educationists. The battalion 
or company may be the medium for givoig excellent 
finish to older lads who have h.id previous grounding 
tn cha/aeter, but it is not a school m n’hicb cb^acter 
fan be taught m the first i.'ii lance. This fact I dis* 
cosTred for tnj'scW long ago ivlicn trauimg young soldiers 
in the Army. Tor parade purposes the drilled article 
was fine, for war purposes useless. Jly first step, 
therefore, was to instil into each young sold.er character; 
that is to say. personal i.'iitiath'e, s<:U<oatro}, sense of 
honour end djty. responsibility, setf-rehance, observa- 
tion and iiadectha, etc This was done throoffh th* 
method now known as Scoutu'g— in other words, threegh 
education— not merely uittntctinn—cl fho mdividziaJ 
ia moral and mental qualities. The final pclub of drill 
was then ffiitr eajtJy. applied to give the ecUective 
drtcipha* and ccb»ston ceeded for mil.tarv purposes 


ii. was tnas s true polish on st^asoned foundations, and 
not a veneer that would crack olT under strain. The 
same moral qualities are cp,aally the basis for budding 
good ciUwBshsp, and it may be that wch a filing down 
process may then have lU use in fitting individuality 
into its place in ihe civic machine. 

"We cannot, however, disregard the social evolution 
that is going on around us, Scil-dctermination is in 
the air for tlic individual as it is for the Stale. 1 am 
therefore inclined to think that the continuation of the 
Scout training towards producing the habit of self- 
reliance, unselfish outlook, and balanced freedom and 
self-eicpressioti is perhaps the most impoitant point in 
our trainiug, and is a more practical preparation for 
sane democracy than the repression of such qualities 
under temporary collective discipline. We have had 
an object-lesson in Russia to show that this latter wilJ not 
prevent Bolshevism. 

"The aim of the Cadet movement is presumably, like 
that of the Scouts, to supply an aivironment and 
activities in the lads* leisure time on lines complemcnUiy 
to the school training. But to oOcr the old style of 
imposed instruction seems ocithcr complementary nor 
complimentary to the modem cducaliauist's methods, 
not in keeping with the needs of the times. Then, again. 
In the matter cl psychology. Jit this most difficult age 
what is good for the adolescent of sixteen is not equally 
so for the lad of fifteen, and may be had for the toy of 
fourteen or thirteen Vet tlie Cadet training treats them 
tU on the suns footing. tChereas the Scout travamg, 
though for both seniors and )unsors it comprises the same 
four principlfs, vit, : Character, Ilandcraflx. Health 
and torvke, varn-s their det.sili lo meet the didcreat 
Stages of the tojs’ progressir itjv 

"Space forbids me going into many Interesting potau 
on this toad, but if wt one lime it will vjfice. 
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should not have bothered about evolving the Scout 
schttoe. Other reasons there are which prevent us 
asking to come under the control of the War Department, 
since they involve our oversea relations. The Scout 
brotherhood has, in the ten years of its existence, already 
spread itself to almost every civilised country, as well 
as to every British Oversea State. That, however, is 
another story which, although teeming vritb intetestir^ 
possibihtieS, is outside the scope of this letter. The 
results of the system have at any rate been successful 
beyond our hopes, both in effect and in popularity {and 
we have some 750,000 Scouts m training o\er the world 
to-day).” 


Possibilities 

Having thus spread itself automatically about the 
world the Scout and Guide movement has the following 
possibilities; — 

(a) The making of the individual into an efficient 
and happy citizen. 

(fi) The harnessing of the individual to work for the 
community. 

(c) The strengthening of the bond of the Bntish 
Commonwealth through its brotherhood. 

(d) The promotion of Intemabonal goodirill, again 
through its brotherhood, as a practical step towards 
permanent peace. 


National Defects 

We want to prevent in the next generation some of 
the defects apparent m the present Here is a statement 
« these, together with the Steps which We employ la, 
Scouting to remedy them. 
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Such are the failings and remedies which fall outsid? 
the school purview, and with which we endeavour to 
deal in the Scout movement. 

How to help the Scoutmaster most readily tomaslef 
them is the object of this work 

Througli mutual conierences and mstruction it can 
be done most happily. 


SnCGESTIOS QE Wqrk FOR A. Stuoy PatRQt 
Where there are a number of candidates living in the 
same town or district, it is su^ested they might forrn 
themselves into a Study Patrol, and the tolloiving is the 
programme suggested, which can, of course, be altered to 
suit local conditions. It is very desirable to get an; 
cxpeiienctd Scoutmaster, where possible, to act as Leader, 
Commissioners and Scoutmasters might do good: 
work by collecting a number of young men from among 
their friends and explaining the scheme to them with tli^^ 
view to forming such a Patrol. 

Eoiighly, one night a week for four weeks might b# 
given to each of the five subjects specified below. 

Principles could be taught by an informal lecture 
with questions and discussion for about an hour, 
followed by practical work for another hour. 

Where citcumstaacea permit, a week-end camp will 
give the best opportunity for training, and each Patrol^ 
should try to arrange one at the end of each four weeks. 
If the weather is too bad for the first month or two, the 
use of some Scout Hall or other building at the seaside 
or in the Cinrntry ndght be obtained. 
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III. a.":!! 

IMtbyir.cnt. 


IV. Self'Impwement lat 
making a Career. 


V, SenHre for Others 
(CIu\'alr)’ and Self- 
sacri^ce the bails d 
Religioa.) 


.C-o 4-..{ Ci»pf* 

X. 5.v*.».«r tl-r 

ir.Tt* PM Ifi^ I) Mart I 

Tr-;. S... Ti 

HV/ Cm’i an. 

3“Aa p^i-nphh't. 

Th'’ f.'niil La'>e, Wood- 
eralt. Cafnptr7, Osivllry. 
lUffmrrt ami EnJ'jymer.t 
Ci JMr, 0t^T*3tir>n,SceOt- 
U!^ Games, iea.man.iiup. 

I’hjtaral Eaerciies and 
JltxKmt for eaeb, Ileolth- 
fivtr; IlabiH. Ca.*3^ 
Sanitation, rrerentioo CJ 
Duease. Temperance and 
Contmence, Smokag, Self- 
Control. 

Handicrafts. Wort for 
Ead^. Thrift, Citiienshlp. 
Eangers of Drink, Gamb- 
ling , Impurity. 

Helpfulness, First Aid. 
Accidents, life Saving. 
Fire Brigade, Missiemer*, 
Fatriotisnx. 


Urt nr SfVftT 

I t.'e 
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It looks dtfficuli but ft IS not so 

T O an outsider Scouting must at first s^ht appear to 
be a very complex matter, and many a man 35 
probably put ofi from becoming a Scoutmaster 
because of the enormous number and variety of things 
that he thinlcs he vould have to know m order to teach 
his boys. But it need not be so, if the man will only 
realise the following points » 

I. The aim of touting is quite a simple one, 

2. His work is merely to give to the boy the ambition 
and desire to learn for himself. 

3, That this is done by suggestuig to him. activities 
which attract him, and which then teach him hy 
failing to work, till he, by experience, does them 
aright. 

^ The numerous branches and details given in 
Sco«i»«g/0T Boys merely suggest activities from 
which he may select those likdy to catch the 
different kmds of boys. 

This form of educating is very much on the principle 
of Dr. Montessoii’s system. Sbe was recently asked how 
her system would be apphed to children when they had 
grown out of the infant stage after s« or seven years 
of age. And she replied, " You in England have the 
Boy Scouts, and their training is the natural continuation 
of that winch I give to the children," It is the line that 
tventually education will take when it comes to be set 
upon aright footing. 

ai 
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Tr* r*rtf?;i rt nr''CAifr'< 

ii »» tn r?Nf -i *<• fcni 

ty tti%.x d.-.t r. t I> n e»ttn45.T!ff i 

Tl" ai-*, «■' a!a fl ty u fr-fSKi* r«ft< 

a.tfj fcjrr 

tlU-vnu. lUvT rrt tIj-W } 

\Vr f'jy tavr A J^T-rr ri fVn. Itit 
Ufp^ly tryfcvnlAli^r arrrr* mi fia!!<"n are Ihe (olim 
ir-s J- 

— Jn fj-'jji* eA'Sit rjhvrilri 

anfltjaily (n djurrli cC fln^lwil we carcot S4y t!j[ 
*re B;r aVa<J of otf.T fjrrr.e or tec/aifrr^ ti- 

Mplar«r«!an». in fuAi.-vt a lelijicn wliarh teiHy hold 
the RU‘^ cJ tf-' jK/j liUlKin. 

i’A/n/jiy Dt/fiUrr.—O'^T awa'^ irt-a are rot, a 
rulPi writ t!i*A‘e!oj>ftl tj-prs nor arc they aound m health. 
A rtiiiioti unfit for the army, and 36 per cent Cj| men 
15 one of the txpojurea ol the war. The nnmber of 
hourt of work lost llirocgh ill-health ttuxivi^hout the 
yTar amount up to an appalling total of millions ; eye- 
sight and hearing are fiotli delectii'e among a large 
percentage 0 / o«r rising genera Jj<jn, a-id stnind feeth are 
the exception; jet all these elements of phj’sical in- 
efficiency, which mean defecli\-e Arort for themselves 
and for the nation, are preventable with a certain amount 
of care and education. Infant mortality is almost as 
heavy as it was thirty or forty years ago, and will be, 
until parents understand their duties better, or uatD 
the State infenrncs and fates charge of infants. 

Il'anf of Skill and Thrift , — Tiie fchool traming of oat 
citirens o^y goes so far as to teach them reading, 
writing and arithmetic, up to the important age when 
. they can begin to use their intelligence and really develop 
minds, and, at this point, it drops them altogether 
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and leaves them to make their o^vn character for life. 
CoattetuUotx classes and teclmical schools of the best 
kind exist, it is true, but only tot the best lads, and, even 
then, till the Fisher Act is in woikii^ order, those who 
are employed have to attend them when their day's 
work is done and when their powers are at their lowest, 
so that the best value is not got out of these schools, 

Tbc want ot thrift amongst all classes is shown by the 
fact that our banking ol savings is lower than that ot 
most other countries, and compulsory insurance only 
seems to promote less thrift. Blmd-alley occupations 
seem to take something like go per cent, of our boys, 
■whereas in Gertnany only S per oeut, are allo-wed to 
drift into them, resulting in much unemploycdness and 
unemplo3fableness as these Vioys grow up to man's age. 
This means numbers of poor and disheartened men — 
the easy prey for political demagogues, without any sense 
of fair play or even of their own best interests. This 
wastage is not so much the fault ot the rnea as of the 
system rvhich permits it. For, as Mr. J ohn Bums hiinseU 
has said, there is work for all and money for all m the 
country if all were fit to have them, but so few are 
qualified and so few are thrifty. Here is our national 
balance-sheet before the war, and which has since gone 
up adversely ; — 

Spent on educating to be good citiiens £43,000,000 
Spent on remedying failures m good citizen- 
ship by prisons, police, poor relief, etc. £491500,000 

Until the balance is on the other side of the ledger 
education cannot well be called a complete succesa 

Tiie Remeoy 

The remedy which is now generally being suggested 
for the improvement of the efficiency of our nation is 
that instruction which has hitherto- passed as educatiqo 
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should be done away with as out-of-date, and education 
proper established in its place. As a first subject 
character training should be introduced into primar 
and secondary schools, since Jt is the essential qualit 
for a man in making his career, as well as for a natioi 
in maintaining its place in the competitha in commero 
and prosperity. 

Secondly, that handicrafts should be introduced intc 
day schools, not merely with the sole idea of making thi 
child into a good workman — which seems to hare been 
the limit of view of education in the past — but as the 
means of instilling energy, application, resourcefulness, 
invention, design, and other properties which go to 
develop the mind, and intelligence, character and 
thrift ; and also of showing to the teacher the natural 
bent of each individual pupil. 

Thirdly, education in civics, coatemporaiy histoiy, 
and commercial geography would all raise the level of 
thought and work among the rising generation. 

Also, there is a large oppiortunity amongst the 
enormous proportion of physically defective children in 
our midst, who are at present merely taken into 
“ Homes ” and made as comfortable as possible daring 
the remainder of their unhappy existence, whereas much 
might be done by education to draw them oat to have 
hopes and ambitions, and to develop a certain amount 
of ability and energy that would lead them oat of 
themselves, and enable a fair percentage to be. if not 
Self-supporting, at least self-sufficient. 

The aim of education generally has been wU sum- 
marised in that excellent paper T/ie Chid, in these 
words ; — 

"Ko man can be called educated who has not a 
willingness and a desire, as well as a trained ability, to 
do hfs part in the world’s work." And this is the main 
toad to happiness and prosperity for all 
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What tiis Boy Scout TRAiNreo is dquio w tke 
Meantime 

Whatevtr may come of the various ideas put forward 
lor the improvement of the general education oi the 
nation, the Scout training, together uith that of other 
organisations of boys, such as the Boys' Brigade, thtf 
Y.1I.C-A., the C-1..B , and others, is already doing much 
in the required direction of making the boys disciplined, 
self-respecting citizens. In CfOt training we have peihapS 
gone a step further than other organisations in taking 
up the following five branches which have so far beer* 
left out of the school curriculum, and yet are essentia) 
in building up good citizens, and we inculcate them fron* 
within instead ot from without. 

Cktracier — Which we teach through Scout lore, 
woodcraft, responsibility of the Patrol Leader, and thf 
lesoorctfulncss involved in camp work. 

Hobhei and /mniirra/ts.— Through pioneenng, bridge- 
huildin^^ camjg ex^edianti, which. ^ tend, to coakrt 
efficient woikmcn. 

Healih and bodily development, — Through ganieS. 
wetcises. and knowledge of personal hygiene and diet. 

Ilappintss. — Inclndes how to enjoy the pleasure <?) 
lives that are offered in the study of nature whether 
animate or inanimate; biology with its natural prrr 
cesses giving a natural understanding of the sex question, 
the realization of God the Creator through his works; 
the apprecution of beauty in Nature; self-exprcssioo 
Ihiofugh the arts and through the love of plants or 
animals with whom the life has made one familiar. 

Service for oihen, — The carrying mto daily life of the 
^artiee of leiigion by "good turns," dealing with 
accidents, life-saving, etc. 

The ^ut training attracts boys ot all classes, high 
and low, rich and poor, and even catches the physically 
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sfcoalcj be done a\ray wi{h as out-of-date, and cdacatwa 
proper established in iU place. As a first subject 
character training should be introduced into primary 
and Secondary schools, since it is the essential quality 
for a man in making ha career, as well as for a nation 
in maintainmg its place in the competition in commerce 
and prospenty. 

Secondly, that handicrafts should be introduced into 
day schools, not merely with the sole idea of making the 
child into a good workman — which seems to have been 
the fonit of vnew' of education w the post— hut as the 
means of instilling energy, application, resourcefulness, 
invention, design, and other properties which go to 
develop the mind, and intelligence, character and 
thrift ; and also of shoss-ing to the teacher the nataraj 
tent tif each individual pupil. 

Thirdly, educati^m m civics, contemporary history, 
and commercial geography would all raise the level of 
tfcou"fct a,nd work among the rising generation. 

Also, there is a large opportunity amongst the 
enormous proportion of physxally defectis e children to 
cur midst, wlto are at prev-nt merely taken into 
** Homes ** and made as com'crtalle as possible durinff 
the remamdrf of tf.i-ir unhappy e^tence, whereas much 
mi; Lt I— d<5rr by education to draw them oot to tiv* 
tf pes a.-id ambitions, and to di'vetop a certain anusint 
cf abd.ty and energy that would lead them cat ci 
ti.ei5;se:ves, and enable a fair icrcentigs to te. If not 
•ed-i^pperti-g, at least seL'-suJhcimt. 

The aim cf ed icatsm g*merilly bos been well win* 
ciariwj m that eaceHcnt paper Thi CXtU. w thesa 
wcrifa: — 

~Na riM ci-n be cali-d edirat'd who has act a 
*dln.p*,ess a-cd a di-s're, as well as a trsmed abihty. W 
da Lia f irt li tae world's work,"'’ /.r.d tha o hbe 
tcii ti har:ia<.-ss an 1 prcsperity f .r all 
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WnAi nil Boif Scout Training is oojso is the 
Meantime 

Whatever may come ol the various ideas put forward 
for the improvement of the general education of the 
nation, the Scont tiammg, together with that of othei 
organisations of boys, such as the Boys' Brigade, the 
y.M CA.. the C.L B., and others, is already doing tnneb 
in the re<}uired direction of makmg the boys disciplmed, 
seU-respcctiitg citucns. In our trauiing we have perhaps 
gone a step further than other organisations m taking 
up tlic following five branches which hare so far been 
left out ol the school ctnriculum, and yet arc essential 
in building up good citizens, and wc inculcate them from 
within instead of from without. 

Ci« rafter. —Which we teach through Scout lore, 
woodcraft, respoosibihty of the Patrol Leader, and the 
itsourcflulncss involved m camp work. 

Ilelbus find hanitcrafti. — Through pioncenng, bndge- 
bu tiding, camp expedients, wluch all tend to make 
efficient wotkmcn. 

lUaUh fnd (lodily divehpmnt. — Through games, 
exercises, and knowledge of personal hygiene and dirt, 

llappiittis . — Includes how to enjoy the pleasure of 
lives that are cficted m the stedy of ratare whether 
animate or inanimate; biology with its natural pro- 
cesses giving a natural understanding of the sex question, 
the realization oi God the Creator through his works; 
the spprrcutioa ol beauty in Nature ; sell-C3rpre''-Jon 
through the arts and through the love ol plants or 
wiimsis with whom the hie has made one famdax. 

Stmeejor erter*.— The carfyicg into daily life of the 
fM.Tice of religtoa by "good turns," d'ahne with 
wcidcatv hle-saving, etc. 

The Scout trainuig attracts leys of aJI eJawes, Lfgh, 
and law, tveh and poet , and even taUlv^ the pi- 
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defective, deaf mutes, and bILnd. It inspires fbe deiiri 
to learn. It gives a good start in technical training 
through badges for proficiency in various kinds of 
hobbies and handicrafts. The object of offering so 
many as we do at an elementary standard is to draw 
out the bo>-s of every t)rpe to try their hands at various 
kinds of work, and the watchful Scout-master can very 
quickly recognise the particular bent of each boy and 
encourage it accordingly. And that is the best road 
towards expanding his individual character and starting 
a boy on a successful career. 

Moreover, Scout training holds the boy after the age 
of fourteen, and can be further used when he gives up 
school to continue bis education sad to give him the 
benefit of high ideals and friendly advice at the critical 
period of his life when he most needs them. The effects 
of the training on phj'sically defective boys has been 
reported upon by doctors and superintendents in most 
hopeinl terms. 


The ScouTMASTrn's Shake 
T he principles, therefore, of Scouting are all in the 
right direction. The success in their application depends 
on the Scoutmaster and how he applies them. The 
object of this course of training is to endeavour to help 
the Scoutmaster in this particular. First, by sh<n»|ng 
the object of the Scout training ; secondly, by suggesting 
methods by which it may be carried out 3Iaay^ a 
Scoutmaster would probably desire I should give him 
all particulars in detail But this would in reality he 
an impossibility, becanse what suits one particular 
Troop or one kind of boy, in oae kind of place, will ^ 
suit another within a mile of it, much less those scattered 
over the world and existing under totally diflercnt con* 
ditiors But one can give a certain amou.ut ct gwiew 
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suggesfion, and Scoutmast?rs »n applying this can judge 
for themselves far best which details are most likely to 
bring about success in their own particular Troop*. I 
can Only, therefore, recotan’end fresh study of Sccnlins 
/of Boys, especially Chapter X., and that sectioa of 
it which IS included under the heading " Ce Prepared.*’ 

I would add that undoubtedly it is through sport that 
you can best get hold 0} a boy. Jilany oi our working- 
class lads have never known what it was to plav any 
regular game with strict rules. Ihis, in itsrif, is an 
education. M'hcn you have your bo vs running round in 
a spiral rally you will notice how few of them arc light 
and active runners; probably tlwv have never done 
much running. Nor do boj-a ol that hmd usually have 
discipline, sense ol fair play, or krmiifss for winning 
simply for the honour of the thing without thought of 
prizes or rew ards. All these come very quickly with a 
little organised play in competition wth other Patrols 
or Troops. I prefer football, basket ball, hockey, and 
rounders as being Uic best games, since tliey are played 
\jy Ifamr \n which each playrs piiays \a his plate undtr 
good discipline, where pluck, determinatieii, unselfish- 
ness, and good temper are del eloped. I read recently 
In the Boyt' Brigade CaetiU the following «ccDcnt 
thought in that connection : — 

"Take football seriously. I' j-oa do. it may prove 
to he one of the roads Jcad*ng to the Kingdom of flrasTu. 
roolball is almost as important a part of the companv'* 
training as drill and— tny weaning vail not be mistaken—. 
as the Ilil le-class. It theuld be in the regular pro- 
gTamniC of c\ try tompa-ny. only it nust be Jxtball, and 
not mmly plai ing at plaj mg loclball." 

I^ill on mdltaiy l.-ics has its good pemts, but to Ois 
iKiy it bat no Ms.l,le objrei, and is, therefore, apt to pafl 
upon h!a. Tar prt/eral !e js the dnll ta Ingade, 
rocket apparatai, utk cart. Uftboat UuacLf.g, Uujga 
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buildinp, and otlier sets of exercises. These deaiand 
equal smartness, activity, and discipline, but the point 
is that each boy is using his head m doing his own 
particular share of the work for the success of the whole 
team. Moreover, competitions in these drills are of 
highest interest to tke boj*s as well as to the onlookers. 
An ulterior point is that they can breed morale, esprit it 
corps, and fair play. It should be '* the thing ” for the 
boj’s never to bear envy or to mention unfairness of 
judging or of the opponent's tactics when their team is 
defeated, and whatever disappointment they may feel 
they should only show cordial praise for the other side. 
This means true self-discipline and unselfishness, and 
it promotes that gcxid feeling all round which is so much 
needed for breaking donm class prejudice in our people. 

Once more let me repeat, do not be appalled by any 
imaginary magnitude of the task. It will disappear 
when once you see the aim. You have then only to 
keep that always before you and adapt the details to 
suit the end. As in Peveril of iht Peok: "It 
matters not much whether we actually achieve onr 
highest ideals so be it that they are high,” 


Boy 

The first step towards success in training your boy is 
to know something about boys in general and then about 
this boy in particular. 

Dr. Saleeby, in an address to the Ethical Society 
in London, said; "Public opinion is to-day realising 
that the views expressed by Walt ^Vhitma^, George 
Fo.x, Spencer and Raskin are correct, viz. that the 
first requisite for a successful teacher is knowledge of 
the nature of the boy. The boy or girl is not a small 
edition of a man or woman, not a piece of blank paper 
on which the teacher should waite, but every child has 
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Ilia own peculiar curiosity, his inexperience, a normal 
mysterious frame oi mind which needs to he tactfully 
hdped, encoura^fed and moulded or modified or even 
suppressed." ^ ^ 

It is well to recall, so far as po^ihlc^^Srt^ou^ 
ideas were when a boy yourself, and you Oaifuien i^ch 
better understand his feelings and desifts. It has been, 
truly s^d that “ there is no such thing as the oidtoary 
working boy ; each of them is quite iout of the common, 
,with abilities and weaknesses of his own." Th^ 

H, S, Pelham, in his boot, The Tratmtig of the IVoriting 
Bay, enumerates the following qrrahties which Tuave to 
be taken into consideration: — ^ 

Humour . — It must be remem'bCTed that a boy ia 
naturally full of humour ; it may be on the shallow or 
vulgar side, but he can always appreciate a joke and sei^ 
the funny side of things. And this at once gives th^ 
worker with boys a pleasant and bright side to his worli 
and enables him to become the cheery companion, 
instead of the taskmaster, if be only joins in the fun of it, 
CoKrage,— The poorer boy, who has a life of hardship, 
generally managestohave pluck as w ell. (Jack Comw’dl, 
like many another hero of the war, was a boy Scout 
belonging to a poor city Troop.) He is not by nature 
grumbler, though later on he may become one, wbeq 
his self-respect has died out of him and when he ha% 
been much iu the company of " grousers." 

Confidence . — A boy is generally supremely confident 
in his own powers, especially the poorer class of boy 
because in many cases he has had to fend for himself 
without the help of his parents. Therefore, he is ralhec 
averse from being treated as a child and ^mg told t<> 
d*j things or how to do them. He would much rather 
try for himself, even though it may lead him ujt<> 
blunders, but it is just by making mistakes that a bo;^ 
gains experience and makes his character. 
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inm-nr, to fuit his difterctit propensities. Such study 
is the first step to tnaUng a success of the traiaing. I 
bad the pleasure, durmg the past week, m my inspections, 
of coming across three boys ia diflerent centres who were 
pointed out to me as having been incorrigible young 
blackguards and bool^ans tmtii they came vmder the 
inDaence of SGonlmg, Their respective Sdoutmastcra 
had.in eatb case, found out the good poults which under* 
fay the bad ones in them, and hawg scued upon these 
bad put the boys on to jobs w hicb suited their pecttUar 
temperaments; and tlmrc arc now these thr«, fine, 
hulking lads, each ol them doing splendid work, entirely 
transformed in character from their oM selves. It nns 
worth the trouble of having organised the Troops }usl 
to hate had these single successes, 

Jfr. Casson, wntmg in the Jeazimi Worid, astb 
December, t9tS. thus describes that complicated worlc 
ol Nature— the buy 

" Jud'^ing from my own. cxpencnce. I would say that 
top hav e a world ol their own— a world tliat they make 
lor thrmvh es ; and neither the teacher nor die lessons 
are admitted to this world. A toy's ivorld has its own 
events and standards and code and gossip and public 
optwion. 

*' In spite of teschers and parents, boys remain loyal 
to their own world. They obey their own code, adlhocgb 
it U quite a ddleoait code to the one that is taught to 
tjjon at home and in the schoolroom. They gladly 
Sulftr mart^Tdcm at the hands ol cnooaprehccdir.e 
adults, tathft than to false to their own code. 

"^The code oJ the teacher, for iastaace, is In fat-ouc 
^ of silence tad soJety and decorum. The code of the 
tojs is d.amelrically opjotte. It is in favour of noise 
and nsk a.nd eacitenrnt 

“ ^htlig. and leediagl These are the three 
ladtfjwalle elcsicno of the hoy's world. These are 
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basic. Tbey are what boys are in earnest about ; and 
they are not associated ^^ith teachers nor school-bwb. 

" According to public opinion in Boydom, to sit 
for four hours a day at a desk indoors is a wretched, 
waste of time and daylight. Did any one ew know 
hoy — a normal healthy boy, who begged his father I 
buy him a desk ? Or did any one ever know a boy, wh 
was running about outdoors, go and plead with fc 
mother to be allowed to sit down in the drawing-room 3 
" Certamly not, A bo5' is not a desk animaJ, ilf i 
not a sitting-down animal. Neither is he a paciist ce 
a believer in ‘ saiety first,' nor a book-worm, nor i 
phUosopher. 

" He IS a boy — Cod bless him— lull to the brim of ht 
and fight and hunger and daring and mischief and noi* 
and obscr\'ation and excitement. If he is not, he o 
abnormal. 

'* So. if the aim of Education b to de-nature 
to penalise and destroy all that b typtcafly boj'H"— 
there is notliing to be said against the present metlWi-i 
of the average school, ^ 

•• Let the battle go on between the code o L-« 
teachers and the code cl the boys. The bo)S wul » ' 
in the fut-ure as they have in the past A f<w[ 
surrender and win the scholarships, but the vast / 
will pcTS.st in rebellion and grow tip to be the abies 
coblest men m the nation. ri 

*’ Is It cot true, as a matter of hbtory. fh*f i.J 
tJje mventor of a thousand patents, was sent Mme y ■ 
schocl teacher wuh a cote saying fce was ‘ too s >? 
to I# taught ' ? . r..,--, 

*• Is It not true that both Newton and ^ 
foenden of the scuaitific method, were both 
blockheads by their schocl teachers ? . ,| 

•* Are there act hundreds of web icstsnce*, 
the duder cf the clasaroom became ttschil ^ 
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in later life t And does not this prove that cmr present 
methods fail in developing the aptitudes of boys ? 

•' Is it not possible to treat boys as boys ? Can we 
not adapt grammar and histor3' and geography and 
arithmetic to the requirements of the hoy's world? 
Can we not interpret our adult wisdom into the language 
of boyhood ? 

" Is it ivot the boy nght, after all, in maintaining his 
own code of justice and achievement and adventure ? 

" Is lie not putting action before learning, as be ought 
to do ? Is he not really an amazing htUe u or her, domg 
things on his own. for lack of intelligent leadership ? 

_ " Would it not be vastly more to the point if the 
•teachers vfere, fora time, to become the students, and to 
ifudy VhqJaarvellous boy-life which they are at present 
t’yin^ vainly to curb and repress ? 

'^Vhy push agamst the stream, when the stream, 
after aUk'''jcunning in the right direction ? 

" Is tune for us to adapt our futile methods 
and to bring fiiem into harmony with the facts ? Why 
should wc persist m saying dolefully, ' boys wiU be boys,' 
■nsteadot tejoichig wi the marveVSovis energy and courage 
ind initiative of boyhood ? And what task can be 
loUer and more congenial to a true teacher than to 
;uide the wild forces of boy nature cheerily along iatn 
laths of social service ? *' 

Envikosmest 

As I have said, the first step to success Is to know 
our boy, but the second step is to know his home. It 
only when you know what his environment is when he 
away from the Club that you can really tell what 
Buences to brbg to bear upon him that may counteract 
.6 evil ones which assail him directly he is out c£ your 
’,ht; and that is where the schoolmaster lias hb main 
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easy. On the principle ol Dieeting any difficulty by 
sidmg with it and cdjing it in one‘& osra daectlon. wc 
slwutd endeavour to see what there is of %-alae In the 
cinema and nbat possibilities lie before it, and shmdd 
then \itdisc it tor the purpose of traaimg the boy. No 
doubt It can be a powerful Lestrument tor evil by sur- 
ges vion, it not properly supervised but steps have been 
titcn in the chict cities to insure a proper censorship, 
and perhaps the best way of doing this is where the 
citlicns themsdsta axe asked tO report any films which 
they do not consider desirable for children to see, and 
whece Uvtee such cejrapUints tnade against a ^cturc 
palace, il properly founded, rriU endanger its licence. 
But, ns it can be a power tor evd. so it can )ust as wtll 
be made a power tor good. There are excellent films 
now on Natural Hblory and Nature Study, which give 
a child a tar better idea of the processes ot Nature than 
its own observation can do, and certainly far better tlian 
any amount of lessons on the £ub]ect. History can be 
taught through the eye, as is already being done by such 
films as Queen Victoria's Sixty Vears a Qiren, The Lift 
0/ Charles I., s-id raa-uy others ol the kind. Then tJuxe 
are dramas cl the pathetic or hercic kind, and ethers ol 
genuine fun. tunionr. and laughter. Again, there are 
more of them btinging what is bad into condemnation 
tt.nd ridicule. There is no doubt that this teaching 
IbxoQeb the eye can be adapted lo as to have a wonder- 
fully good efJect through the children's own fncliaatioa 
and interest la the cmema palace, 

Jus-cail; smokmg ted its dettractfcn to health; 
pxabbng on lootball and race*, and all the dahoeesty 
that It trtings in its u»in ; the wds ol drink ; of Josfinff 
uath girls ; cacleanness, etc., can cuilv be corrected by 
the Scoutmaster who knows the ovaal envixoBaieat cl 
his lads. 

it caract be done by icebiiloj or puabh-mert. 
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but by substituting something at least equally attractive 
but good in its efiects. 

Juvenile crime is not naturally bom in the boy, but 
is largely due either to the spirit of adventure that is in 
him. to his own stupidity, or to his lack of discipline, 
according to the nature of the individual. 

Natural lying is another very prevalent fault amongst 
hds ; it does not come entirely from the idea of evading 
punishment, but almost as a habit, for when a slum boy ' 
asked a question his hrst impulse is to teU a lie, possibl 
to find out what you are driving at by asking the que 
tion. This is unfortunately a prevailing disease all ovr 
the world. You meet it particularly amongst uncivilise 
tribes, as well as in the civilised countries of Europe, an. 
perhaps it is a distinguishing characteristic about th 
Englishman that he, of all nations, is less prone to thi 
habit and may be most easily cured of it, if only it i 
taken in time. Truth speaking, and its consequen' 
elevation of a man into being a reliable authority, mate< 
all the difference in his character and in the charactei 
of the nation. Therefore, it is incumbent upon us to 
do all we can to raise the tone of honour and truth 
speaking amongst the lads. 


Club and Cajip 

The main antidote to a bad environment is naturally 
the substitution of a good one, and this is best done 
through the dubroom and the camp for Boy Scouts. 
By dubroom I do not mean half-an-hour's drill once a 
week in a big schoolroom lent for the occasion — which 
has so often appeared to be the aim of those dealing with 
boys — but a real place which the boj’S feel is their own. 
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happy atmosphere. If a Scoutmastear can tmJy arrange 
this, he will have done a very good work in providing 
the tight environment tor some of tus tads whidi will 
be the best antidote for the poison that otherwise would 
creep into their minds and characters. 

At the same time, one ot our most experienced Boys* 
Qub men, the late C. E. Russell, was not in favonr of 
them unless they were run by exceptional men, and on 
lines that gave the members plenty 0/ strrnuows and 
varied echvtfy. 

Then the occasional camp (and this should be as 
trequent as possibly can be managed) » a still further 
and even more potent antidote than the clnbroom. 
The open and breezy atmosphere and the comradeship of 
continued association under canvas, in the field, and 
round the camp fire, breathes the very best ot spirit 
amongst the lads, and gives the Scoutmaster a far better 
opportunity than any other of getting hold of hrs boys 
and of impressing his personality upon them. 

Tnn ScouTwxstxR’s Duty 
Success in training the boy, as 1 have said before, 
largely depends upon the Sd^tmastcr’s own personal 
txawpU. It is easy to become the hero as well as the 
elder brother of the boy. IVe are apt, as we grow op, to 
forget what a store of hero worsliip is in the boy. 
Personally, I happen to rrmemhet it by the fact that 
when at school 1 had a fight with another boy becaasc 
I did not share his everlasting hero worship of Henry 
Irving. It wws not on the question o5 hss ability as an 
actor that we differed, but as regards ius physical 
perfection down to h« finger-tips. H was actually on 
the question aa to whether he had taper fingers or not 
that we quanelltd. 

The Scoutmaster who is a hero to h.s boj-s holds a 
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rwrffal hvrf {i t’^ir Itjt a( t?;- Mm- 

l.n* trJr^a a pfMt r'^pr^n ihty on li!T.v» Ifi/'y are 
fjn(<-V enwijh ir> v- j},- rl.jr-ictffttlic af^ut 

Jjim, Kh'ih'f il lx» M f)f a *■}'!• I la raftr«L<?T:* 

t^TOT.f l!(.* amonnt of crnrtrty sfirwi, hH 

miUlwrsj. I;i» rinnv l.apf or f.n impafpr.t nf'Vwcr, 
ht» willing s^IJ divjpJjT)'' or ha orcai onal moraj Ja;-,v»— 
all arc not oriiy rol:cctl. l-ut ar! by hii {oflowcri. 

Thrrtforr, to r^t tfi-nj to carr^* on t the Sctrit Ian 
in<! a]t that tt the Scoutmatlsr huniclf shonlcl 

«on;[Tulai)dy carry- out ita profcHK^ris m c\ery d-tail of 
ha fife. With J'-arcefy a w-ord of instruction ha toys 
wilt foltow him. 


LoVaLTV to Tilt SIOVJIMENT 
Let him remembet that n addition to Ais duty to his 
boys the Scoutmaster has a duty also to the Movement as 
a whole. Our aim m making boys into goed citizens is 
pa{t}y lor their own indiviJuaf benefit and partly lor the 
benefit of the country, that it may has-e a virile trusty 
race of citizens whose amity and sense of " playing the 
game " will keep it united internally and at peace with 
its neighbours abroad. Just now we have before ns, 
as an object lesson, the danger of intemaJ dissension, 
where exaggeration ol party politics and disregard 
of the wants ol others are making for social disruption, 
and thus causing commercial depression and financial 
panics to the w eakening of the nation in its progress and 
prosperity. 

Charged wiUi the du ty of teadiing self-abnegation and 
discipline by their own practice of it. Commissioners and 
Scoutmasters must necessarily be above petty peirsimal 
lecling, and must be large-mmded enough to subject 
their own personal views to the higher policy of the 
whole. Theirs is to teach their boys to " play the game." 
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each in his place like bricks in a wall, by doinj; the same 
themselves. Each has his allotted sphere o£ tvotk, and 
the better he devotes hiciscll to ttot, the better h» 
Scouts Will rc^piind to Ins trainiej. Then it is only by 
looking to the higiit r aims ot the Movement, or to the 
efiects of measures ten jears hence that one can see 
details of to-day tn thetr proper proportion. Where a 
man cannot conscicntiondv take the hue req-oited. h» 
one manly course is to put it straight to his Commissioner 
or to me, and if we cannot meet his views, then to leave 
the work. JJc goes into it in the first place with his 
eyes open, and it is scarcely fair if afterwards, because 
lx finds the details do not suit him, he complains that 
It b the fault of the Executive. Foitunately, in our 
Movement, by decentralisation and giving a free hand 
to the local authorities, we avoid much of the red tape 
winch has been tlie cause of irritation and complaint 
in so many other organisations, \Yc arc also fortunate 
in having a body of Scoutmasters who are large-minded 
in their outluok and in their loyalty to the kloveraent 
as a whole. This feature has been very abundantly 
proved at recent conferences, and has given me a new 
feeling of confide icc and hope towards taclding the 
great future which lies before our Movement. 

A man dated to tell me the other dav that be was the 
happiest man in the world 1 1 bad to tell him of one 
who is still happier. You need not suppose that ettlier 
of osb attaining this happiness had neVTr had difiiciilfies 
to contend vuth. Jnst the opposite. It is the satis- 
faction of hav-mg successfully faced diCieuHici and boms 
pin-pricks that givn completeness to the pleasure of 
liavKvg overcome thenv Don't expect your life to be a 
bed of rcses ; there woald be no fun in a 11 it were So, 
in dealmg with the Scemls, j-ou arc Ixju.sd to meet with 
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patience than do so through drink or other vices. Yon 
will have to bear patiently with irritating criticisms and 
red tape bonds to some e;rtent; Jmt your reward win 
come. The satisfaction which comes of having tried to 
do one’s duty at the cost of self-denial, and of having 
developed characters in the boys which will give them a 
different status for life, brings such a reward as cannot 
well be set down in \\Titmg. The fact of having worked 
to prevent the recurrence of those evils which, if allowed 
to run on, would soon be rotting the nation, gives a 
man the solid comfort that he has done something, at 
any rate, for his country, however humble may be his 
position. 


PROGRAJIMi: FOE STUDY PATROL 


Subject I. — How to Train the Boy 


Subject. 

rST Week. — Present 
County Council 
Education. 


2ND Week. — Public 
School Li/e. 


3RD Week. — Envi- 
ronment. 


Study and Practice, 
Visit Primary and Secondary 
Schools. Watch methods of 
teaching. 

Visil^ Technical Schools. 

Visit Evening Con tinuation Schools. 

V'’isit a Training Ship. 

Visit one of thegreat Public Schools, 
and watch the method of study, 
the organisation of games and 
athletics, the voluntary intelli- 
gence training by debating socie- 
ties, laboratories, etc., fagging. 

Visit the slums. 

Study the home life and environ- 
ment of boys outside the school ; 
the attractions, e g., cinema, foot- 
ball. cheap literature, etc. Ifow 
to counteract or to utilise these 
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CnARACTEIt TKAINI>'C TUSOUCII Scomxc 
** A NATION owes its success, rot so much to its 
,/v strength in annuiucnts, as to the amount of 
charai ter m its citrrens.” 

" Tor a man to tio succeastul in life, character is more 
essential than crutljtion " 

So character is of frst s’aJuc whether for a natt>'>n or 
for the indisuil lal 

Erud^tic'n— t! at :s read.r?. viTitn;;. arul arithmetic— 
Is ta**5ht tn tf e K. L*x.] j , but w here is the more Important 
fpahty. tharaci-r, ta’j,eht ’ Nirwhere in parliculir. 
There IS no authr rised traj.u- ; fv-r children in thararl^r. 
Y»t. If It u to mal" a man’s career f t hin, it 

c-uebt to t« d*vtl jpeJ in h;:n U-h^re he itarlsoiit , whu! 
fv* IS st.If a toy and rtieptive. Chjractcr caerot le 
<iru>J into « t«;y The g?rm of it ti already in b'm, and 

Character n very generally^ the of eavir'm nor.t 

tr Kr eai.rjle, U'k- t so amlJ 

t»-ns tl ) -j-i Li* Teach t^'ri ll e sjTe ksi„rs in K Jr* I. 
I'.t give the-n er.t.rfJy dlTrrnt s .rroradJ'.'S. t'”’’* 
jac . ',s au 1 — rscs.t5 '* if* st.V* J. I*'it oreundef a 

, »b*r* i.e li on t 1 h.<'v,',r ti tu’y 

>s ti Lt • j; d ii» vo Co the ctVr hard, tii* 

h a- J l~t b "j U Jd m t^e 's, x.i'i » t 
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companions. Is he likely to grow up with the same 
amount of character as lus twm ? 

There are thousands of boys being wasted daily to our 
counliy thioagh being left to become characterless, and, 
therefore, useless wasters, a misery to themsel\*es and an 
eyesore and a danger to the nation. 

They could be saved if only the right surroundings 
or environment were given to them at the receptive time 
of their lives. And there are many thousands of others 
who may not be placed on quite so low a level (for there 
are wasters in every class of hie), but who would be all 
the better men and more valuable to the country and 
more satisfactory to themselves if they could be per- 
suaded, at the right age, to develop their characters. 

Ilere, then, lies the most important aim in the Boy 
Scout training — to educate ; not to instruct, mind yon, 
but to educate, that is, to draw out the boy to leant for 
himself, of his own desire, the things that tend to build 
up character in him. 


CJ»E Reasos wry k Tnoor snomin vert exceed 32 
I have said in Sciuiins for Bays that 50 far as my own 
tapcrlcnct went I could not trmn individually more 
tlian 16 boys— but allowiug for my having only half the 
capacity of the experienced boy worker, the Scout- 
master, 1 iHowed for his taking on 3a. 

lien talk of having fine Troops of 60 or even 100— 
Cadet Companies even run to xao— and their oflicers 
tell me that their boys are equally well trained as in 
ATiaher Troops, I express adaiiratha (** admiral ion " 
littially translated tnea,u3 "surprise"), and 1 don't 
bclicie them. 

Why worry about irdividual training J they ask. 
Because it is tbs unly way* by which juu can educate. 
You can a-ny number of boys, a thousand at a 
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time II you have a loud voice and attractive methods <m 
disciplinary means. But that is not training — it is not 
education. 

Education is the thing that counts in building 
character and in making men. 

The incentive to perfect himself, when properly 
instilled into the individual, brings about his active 
effort on the line most suitable to his temperament and 
powers. 

It is not the slightest use to preach the Scout Laws 
or to give them out as orders to a crowd of hoi’s ; each 
mind requires its special exposition of them and the 
ambition to carry them out 

That is where the personality and ability of the 
Scoutmaster come in. 


Character 

I.et os consider a few of the qualities, moral and 
mental, that go to make character, and then see how we 
can ^rt the hoy to develop these for himself through 
Scouting. 


Loyilty to Cod. 
Duty to Dei{h- 
tour. IteejKCt 
lot others. 

T ros tsrorUiioess, 
Jtespciaibilitj. 

Obedience. Thrift. 
Sobriety. Good j 
teis(ier. Purity. 


Promise. 

Scout 
L»w No. 3 


Good turns. 
Nature stndy. 

" JliMiooer's " 
duties. 

'I Scout Lssr sad 
Pnmise. B*- 
sponsibillty 
(iventoUir. 

, Scout Lssr. Ctmr 
etiouetU. Cere* 
—-‘-I drilL 
tnssde. 
Teak esrt 
Savings Usk 
Noo-imakisi. 
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im 4» iSincu<. 

AtttfbutM vUcb tb«7 

iacludft. 


StfOoUDf 

(beifta 

(4) VnttLVUA* 

Chivalry. Itindli- 
Bess. Siltsacri. 
£ce. Patriotism. 
Loyalty. Justice 

3 . 4» S, 6 

Ooud turn.. 
Friend to ani- 
mals, Lila 
saving. Fair- 

play games. 

' Marksmanship. 

stv*- 

SxUAKCt. 

1 Uswiiaess. Abi- 
lity. Hope, 
Plack. Dogged- j 

a 

Sea ScoutULS. 
Swimming. Lone 
Sconting. First 
aid. Camping. 

(P) Iwntu- ' 

OXUCS. ' 

Otoervatiom, De- ' 
dvKtioo Vsiag 
wits. Memory. 

3 

Ttacking, Map- 
ping. Reporting. 
SignaUing, Am- 
hu lance. 

\t) Ehjoviixht 
OS Lif* 
SSKSS ov 

EicxEaY. 

Perception of 

beauty in tfature 
atid art. 

Ambitioti. Ifesltb 
Resonrcefnloes* 
Handictatb. 
Cbestioest. 

e, 8 

8, in 

Hature Study. 

Mdsic, Draw. 
iBg, Poetry. 

Hobbies. Handi- 
crafts. Pioneer- 
ing. Games £x. 
ecciscs. Food, 
and hygiene, 

and instruction. 


This list practically includes all tliat is taught in 


Scouting, The<tfore, the wliok of Scouting is practically 
directed to charajctcr-iualdng, as the chief step to good 
citiienship. 

But the ijualities, which go to make a good citizen, 
are, as hciote pointed out : 

1. Character. 

2. Physical health. 

3. Handcraft for making a career, 

4. Service to others. 

& that from the table we may take out {«) and 
(i), winch will more properly be dealt with when we come 
to the subject oi Sem'tz to Otkrrs ; also (r) and {k), which 
will apply when vre come to UuUk and to ilahttg m 
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never be aJlcnved Ibat a boy who has raatie hi* *ol«nn 
promise to cany out the Scout Law should, at any tune, 
not be able to say » hat the law is. 

Oace the Scout understand* what his honour is and 
has. by his initiation, been put upon liis honour, the 
Scoutmastet must entirely trust him to do things. You 
must show him by yxiur action that you consider him a 
responsible being. Give bun charge o£ something, 
whether temporary oi pennanent, and txpeti him to 
carry out his charge faithluUy. Don’t keep prying to 
see how he doss it. Let him do it hts own way. let him 
come a howler over it il need be, but in any case leave 
him alone and trust him to do his best. 

Giving responsibility is the key to success with boys, 
especially with the rowdiest and most difficult boy's. 

The object of the Patrol System is mainly to give real 
respousibihty to as many ol the boys as possible with a 
rdew to developing their character. If the Scoutmaster 
gives his Patrol Leader real power, expects a great deal 
tiora him, and leaves bun a free hand in carrying out 
his work, he will have done more for that boy’s character 
expansion than any amount of school-training could 
ever do. And the Court oi Honour is a most valuable 
aid to this same end if fully made use of. 


(el Self-Rkuancu 

Randijiess. Ability, Hope, Vluck, Doggedly Sikking-lo-d^ 
By means 0/ Pirsl-Class Swirfs* Tesis. Sui Seotiting. 

First Aid. Lone Scouting. Camptng. 

The tests for First-Class Scouts were laid down with 
the idea that a boy, who proved himself equipped to that 
extent, might reasonably be considered as grounded in 
the qualities which go to make a good, manly citizen. 

He could not feel himself a more capable fellow 
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than before, and. therefore, he should have that con* 
fidence in himself which will give him the hope and 
pluck in time of stress in the struggle of life, which will 
encourage him to keep his end up, and to stick it out till 
be achieves success. 

Handiness and use of wits arc most easily developed 
by the practice of boat handling ; germs of pluck, of 
makmg up the mind quickly, of coolness and activity, of 
ready obedience to orders — all come in, in doing the work 
of Sea Scouts. 

First Aid or Fire Brigade work, or Trek Cart or 
Bridge Building arc of value for handiness and use of 
wits, since the boy. while working in co-operation with 
the others, is responsible for his own separate part of 
the job. 

Swimming has its educational value — mental, moral, 
and phj-sical — in giving you a sense of mastery over an 
element, and of power of saving life, and m the develop' 
ment of wind and limb. 

\Vbcn training the South African Constabulary I 
used to send the men out m pairs to carry out long 
distance rides of two or three hundred miles to teach 
them to fend for themselves and to their intelligence. 

But when 1 had a somewhat dense pupil he was sent 
out alone, without another to lean upon, to find his own 
way, make his own arrangements for feeding himself and 
his horse, and for drawing up the report of his expedition 
unaided. This was the best training of all in self' 
reliance and intelligence, and this principle is one wbkh 
1 can confidently recommend to Scoutmasters in training 
their Scouts. 

Of all the schools the ca,Tip is far and away the best 
for teaching bojs the desired character-attributes. The 
environment » healthy, the boys are elated and keen, all 
U*c interests cf We are round them, and the Scontmaiter 
has th«rm permanently for the tase, day and night, unuer 
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his hand, absorbing the principles which he puts before 
them. A week of this life is H'orth six months of 
theoretical teaching in the dab-room, vahiable though 
that may be. 

As the boy becomes conscious of no longer being a 
Tenderfoot, but of being a responsible and trusted indi- 
vidual with power to do he becomes self-reliant. 

Hop* and ambition begin to dawn for him. 

Thwefore, it is most advisable that Scoutmasters who 
have not had much experience in that line should study 
the subject of the camp in its various bearings. 

Its cost, indudsug railway faxes, transport of store?, 
eguipment, etc. 

Us locality, including facilities for Scouting games 
and exercises, handiness to doctor, cover in event 
of bad weather, etc. 

Its site as r^ards healthiness, water supply, sanitaiy 
arrangements, etc. 

Its management as regards catering, cooking, camp 
routine, and discipline, programme of work, camp- 
fire amusements and ta.{ks, camp games, etc. 


(/) ISTELUCriXCE 

Obsenaiion. Dei action. Use of WUs. 

By weam of Trackxng, Reaitng sig« Finding 
hy Map. La^idmatki. Htights and Diiiances Map- 
ping. Bepotling. Signalling. Ambulance, News of the 
Day. Plays, 

Observation and deduction are the basis ol all know- 
ledge and tan be taught directly through tracking and 
sign-reading (see Swaling for Boys, Chapter IV.), 
are most valuable m education since they deielop quick 
vision, reasoning and imagination. 

The general btehigence and quickwittedness of the 
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Iw)-* can vrr)‘ fnn«i<l'raHy M etlacalefl by th»if £aii«? 
ih» way with > ma^. notkin- landmarks, jad^’’? 
h'd^hti *nd distanrrt. and f.'stkln:^ and rcjwrtfe:; 
details of pmpl/*, vehicles, caltK elc. Sijnan^<5 
•harprns th'ir witi. d^lops th-ir ej-eji-hf, and en* 
coura^Tcs them lo itndy and to concen irate their raindJ 
Ambulance uulnictwn has also timilar edacat^' 
s’alue. 

Wmtcf ca*cninj;s and wet daji can be usefally 
ployed In the dubroom by the Scontmaslcr rcadiaf 
the principal items of news In the da/s newspapW- 
iUustraling them by map, etc. The gettinrj-np of pfa}"^ 
and pageants bearing on the history of the place a*'® 
also excellent means of getting the bo>'s to study, aP^ 
to express themselves vrilbcmt self-consdoasaess. 


yl) Ejjjovmest of Lifz 


DvMloJsWitnt fvuwwrtJT. A^psitiaison 
than bu^conery. f/sgitcr (fiougU. Apprtciat^onofhcsatf' 
Wonder of Science ; Art, Liierainre, Muiic, Podry. 

IPAy II Nature Lore coneiJered a Key Adhity i* 
Scouting T 

That is a question on which hangs the difference 
between Scout work and that of the ordinary Boy^ 
Qub or Brigade. 

It is easily answered in the phrase quoted, I think# 
by Sam Harrison, in an excellent artide in the Scotd 
Headquarters Gazette, " We want to teach onr boy^ 
not merely how to get a li\diig, but how to live " — that 


ts, in the higher sense, how to enjoy life. 

Nature lore, as I have probably insisted only totf 
often, gives the best means of opening out the minds 
and thoughts of boys, and at the same time, if the point 
is not lost sight of by their trainer, it gives them the 



qnentJy In art. such as leads them to a higher cnjoymeat 
oflite. 

This is in addition to what I have previously 
advocated in Nature study, namely, the realisation <jl 
Cod the Creator through His wondrous work, which 
when coupled with active performance oi His will tfr 
service ior others constitutes the concrete Joundalion 
of religion. 

1 was in the sitting-room last week of & friend 
who had Just died, and lying on the table beside hfs 
abandoned pipe and tobacco pouch was a book by 
Richard JcCeries — fif.'J and Iled^eror, In which a page 
was turned down which said : " The conception of 
raonit good is not altogether satirfying. The highest 
form known to ns at present is pure unselfishness, the 
doing of good not for any reward now or herealtcr, nor 
for the completion of any tinaguiary scheme. That is 
the best we know, but how unsatisfactory 1 An outlet 
is needed more fully satisCytng to the heart's inmost 
deshu than is ailordcd by any labour of scll-abrir^tioo- 
It must be something in accord noth the perception of 
beauty and of an iJeah Tcrsonal virtue is not enough- 
Th»ugh I cannot njmrt the tirat good it seems to t 3* 
that it will in some way be closely associated with the 
(deal beauty of Nature." 

In other words, one may aaggest that happiness is t. 
enattet ol inner eonsdcnce and outward eense wotklaS 
in combivation. It is to tw got where the conscfcjicc *» 
wtU as the senses together are satisfied. If the abenw 
ipioted definitltjn be true, the converse is at least equaDy 
certaia—oamtly, that the apprtcjaiton ot beauty cannot 
Itfieg happiness U your conscience is not at r«L So that 
U aw want our boys to gain tsppiness In life we most 
put Into Oiem the practice of doing good to Iherr 
neighbours, and in aJd.Ujn. the appreciation of the 
beaut Jul fa Nature. 
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The shortest step to this last is throngh Katnre 
lore : — 


"... IcioLs ia the ranaiag brooJa. 

Scnnons ia ttones, and good in ever^hing.** 

Among the mass of poorer boj'S their eyes have nev 
been opened, and to the ^outmasfer is given the joy 
bringing about this worth-while operation. 

Once the germ of woodcraft has entered into tl 
mind of a boy, observation, memory and deductk 
develop automatically and become part of his charade 
They remain whatever other pursuits he may afterwart 
take up. 

• • • • ♦ 

As the wonders of nature are unfolded to the j'oun 
mind, so too its beauties can be pointed ou t and gradual!; 
become recognised. \Vhen appreciation of beauty i 
once given a place in the mind, it grows automatical!; 
in the same way as observation, and brings joy in th( 
greyest of surroundings. 

If I may diverge again, talking as above of Sair 
Harrison, it was a dark, raw, foggy day when last I me! 
him in the big gloomful station at Birmingham. 
were hustled along m a throng of grimy svorkers and 
muddy travcl-stamed soldiers. Yet, as we pushed 
through the crowd, I started and looked round, went on, 
looked round again, and finally had a good cye-fiUing 
stare before I went on. I don't suppose my companions 
had realaed it, but I had caught a gleam of sunshine fa 
that murky hole such as gave a new pleasure to the 
day. It was just a nurse in brown uniform with 
gorgeous red-golJ hair and a big bunch of yellow and 
bfown chrysanth'mums in her arms. Kothieg very 
wonderful you say. Ko, but far those who hive eyes f J 
see. these gleams arc there even in the worst of gloom. 


It is too coiwiion sn idea tbat boys axe unable to 
appreciate beauty and poetry ; but I remctr.bet once 
some boys were being shown a picture of a stormy 
landscape, of which Euskin had written that there was 
only one sign of peace in the whole wind-tom scene. 
One of the lads readily pointed to a spot of blue peaceful 
sky that was apparent through a rift in the driving 
wrack of clouds. 

Poetry also appeals in a way that it is difficult to 
account for, and when the beautiiul begins to catch 
bold, the young mind seems to yearn to express rtself in 
something other than everyday prose. 

Some of the best poetry can of course be found in 
prose wnting, but it is more generally associated vrith 
rhythm and rhyme. Rhyme, however, is apt to become 
the great effort with the aspiring young poet, and so you 
will get the most awlul doggerel thrust upon you in 
your efiotts to encourage poetry. 

Switch them off doggerel if you can. It is far too 
prevalent, when even our National Anthem itself amounts 
to it I have a lovely “ poem ” amongst ray many 
treasures which is the acme of striving for rh}Tne at the 
expense of everything else ; and the author of it WTote 
to explain that, though 1 might think he was a poet, 
^which was very fax Irom my imagination) he was in 
reality only a coachman in Upper Tooting. 

I love good doggerel too — in its place ; 

*' Cmufnia*! Ullcn down a drale. 

Couldn’t get her «p »S»io 
Xtim Khe’S Coating out to sea — 

Thai «re Hve her funeral fee." 

Rhythm is a form ot art which comes naturally even 
to the untrained mind, whether it be employed in poetry 
Or music or in body exercises. It gives a balance and 
order which has its natural appeal even and especially 
amor.g tliose closest to nature — savages. In the form 
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of mustc it is of course most obvious and universal. 
The Zulu War Song when sung by four or five thousand 
warriors is an exarnpJe of rhythm, in music, poetry and 
bodily movement combined. 

The enj 0310001 of rendering or of hearing music is 
common to all the human family. The song as a setting 
to words enables the soul to give itself expression which, 
tfben adequately done, brings pleasure both to the singer 
and to his hearer. 

Through his natural love of music the boy can be 
linked up svith poetry and higher sentiment as by a 
natural and easy transition. It opens a ready means to 
the Scoutmaster of teaching happiness to his lads and 
at the same time of raising the tone of their thoughts. 

Our Artist's Badge is devised, under a rather mis- 
leading name I fear, to lead boys on to express thcjr 
ideas graphically from their own observation or imagina- 
tion without attempting thereby to be or to imitate 
artists. By drawing or modelling, man3* a carel ess 5fOung 
soul has become interested, and finely amenable to 
ideas of beauty in nature and art. 


PROGRAMME FOR STUDY PATROL 
Subject II. ; CttARACTER Training 


Pkivciples. 

iSt Week. — Scout Promise 
and Law, 


tND \VrzK.—Xfap reading, 
ft atari study. Otserva' 
tian and deduction. 


iNSTSUCnON IN Detatis, 

Ceremony of enrolling a 
Scout. Practical ex- 
amples of teaching and 
impressing the Scout 
Law. 

Finding way by map. 
Noticing landmarks. 
Estimating heights and 
distances. Tracking. 
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3R0 \Vz%z.—EduccUiortal Camp pitching. Camp 
value of tamping. games. 

^thWeek.— S ignalling. Signal firea. D<s 
ment, catering, fnaneiitg, spatch running. Whistle 
and discipline. calls. 

Week-end Camp.— T ramp out, finding way by map. 
Noticing landmarks, pitch tent, cook tood, salute flag, 
camp ptaym. Practise instruction learnt during 
previous tour vsecks. 
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pf intttH! i! h fcf ffi?irw> r>pst ol»T>'>«» trxl OBhrrtoL 
T)>p Zut-j War PfT? wS-u jMn* by tmr or five (hmusd 
«arrirtn H an raar^pl'* of rhythm, b Rmsic. poetry isd 
IrxJiJy tr^orcmrnt tcznhtr.nl 

TV cnjoyrr.rnt of rmilrrir:; of of hearLij; rmsfc b 
common to tJl the human fimity. The aorj m a settsig 
to wotiIj mahJca the *ool to yfvc itself expression wfcKh, 
uhm aJcrpiattly ifone.lTings pleasare both to the sinser 
and to his hearer. 

Tliro«;;li his natnra] loii'c of music the boy can be 
linked up with poetry and fusixr sentiment as by a 
natuns! and easy transition. It opens a ready means to 
the Scoutmaster of teaching happiness to his lads and 
at the same time of raising the tone of their tbouchts. ^ 
Our Artist's Bae^ is desiKd, under a rather b»- 
Icading name I fear, to lead boys on to express thejr 
ideas graphically from their own observation or unagina- 
tkin without attempting thereby to be or to imitafe 
artists. By drawbg or modelling, many a careless young 
soul has become interested, and finally amenable to 
ideas of beauty in nature and art, 

PROGRAMME FOR STUDY PATROL 
Subject II.: Ciiaracteb Tradtins 
PRINC irtiS. InsTHCcnoK ts Detatcs. 

1ST Week — S coedPromt'je Ceremony of enroDing a 
and Lav. Scout lYacticaJ 

amples of teaeWag and 

impressing the Scoot 

Law. 

IKD M’eer.— J l/ap Finding way by mop* 

Keiure itudy. Obsirva’ Noticing l^dmarki 

tiott and dtdttciicn. Estimating height* ana 

distances. Tracking. 
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3S0 Week.— E iMcatwnaJ Camp pvtchaig. Camp 
valut of camping. games. 

^tkWesk.— S ignaJJing. Signal fires. De- 
wen/, catering, /namng, spatch running. WTiistle 
and calls, 

Week-emd Camv. — T ramp out, finding vray by map. 
Noticing landmarks, pitnb tent, cook (ood, salute dag. 
camp prayers. Practise instruction learnt, daring 
previous lour necks. 
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ol music it is of course most obvious and tmiversaL 
The Zulu War Song Tvien sun^ by four or five tioasaad 
warriors is an example of rhythm, in music, poetry and 
bodily movement combined. 

The enjoyment of rendering or of hearing music is 
common to all the human famUy. The song as a setting 
to words enables the soul to give itself expression which, 
when adequately done, brings pleasure both to the singer 
and to his hearer. 

Through his natural love of music the boy can be 
linked up svith poetry and higher sentiment as by a 
natural and easy transition. It opens a ready means to 
the Scoutmaster of teaching happiness to bis lads and 
at the same time of raising the tone of their thonghta. 

Our Artist’s Badge is devised, under a rather «&- 
leading name I fear, to lead boys on to express their 
ideas graphically from their onm observation or imagina- 
tion without attempting thereby to be or to imitate 
artists. By drawing or modelling, many a careless yo^ittg 
soul has become interested, and finally amenable to 
ideas of beauty in nature and art. 


PROGRA3I1IE FOR STUDY PATROL 
StTBJECT II. ; CllAJSACTEH TeAIXINC 


Pkinctfixs. 

1ST Week. — Scout Promise 
and Law. 


tSD Week ,— read in*. 
KaSure study. Observa- 
Han and deduction. 


iNSTSuenox n( Detars, 

Ceremony of enrolling « 
Scout. Practical tX’ 
amples of teaching and 
impressing the Scoot 
Law. 

rindmg way by Bap> 
Noticing lanAmarki. 
Estimatajg height* and 
disfasccs. Tnddsg. 
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3RD Week. — Educational Camp pitching. Camp 
value of camping. games. 

^lu\itZK.—Campmanage- Signallmg. Signal fires. De- 
tnenl, catering, financing, spatch ninning. Whistle 
and rftsci^lwe- calls, 

Week-ekd Caup. — Tramp ont, fintog way by map. 
Notvcii^ landmarks, pitch tent, coot food, salute 
camp prayers Practise instruction learnt, durmg 
previous four weeks. 
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T he \'alue of good hcaltli and strength in the making 
of L cancer and in the enjoyment of iife is incaf- 
cuUble. That is pretty obvious, Asa matter cf 
education one may take it to be of greater value than 
" book-learning " and almost as valuable as "character." 
Yet in our present system of education in Great Britain 
it comes a very long way after " book-Iearaing,” while 
*' character " is left out ^together. 

Oar sjstem is e;ractly upside dorm. 

Order p/ importance Jor Order laid daven far Brilith 
making a career. Edacaiion. 

CttAKACTfitt. K.VOnX£DCE. 

Health. Health. 

Knowledge. Chaiiacter, 

Education authorities and school teachers generaBy 
recognise this and are doing their best, under the circum- 
stances, until the right system comes round for them, as 
it will do — some day. ifeantime, w^e in the Scout 
Movement can do a great deal to help the school authori- 
ties by giving to the boys some of the training in health 
and personal hygiene which is so essential to theif 
efficiency as citirens. Our great aim is to show the lad 
the best way of developing his strength and health, and 
what errors he should avoid, and to teach him to ho 
Personally Responsible to Himself ior His Health. 

In Chapter VI. of Scouting for Boys I have dealt with 
this subject, and I would specially commend the mtiw 
doctory remarks of that chapter to close study by the 
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Scoutmasters, as showing the very urgent national need 
lor such education. They are uniortunately as true 
to'day as they were when first written ten years ago. 
The hygienic questions oi lood, clothing, sohiiely, cleanli- 
ness, and chastity are touched upon, and also the minor 
but important details ol development, and care ol body, 
eyes, ears, nose, teeth, nails, etc. But 1 will in these 
notes give a lew more ideas lor consideration on these 
points. 

I lecl that, thanVs to thsk innate love ol sport, a 
great deal ol the physical trainir^ is not difficult to get 
into practice among the boys. And 1 know that young 
men ot the present day are inclined to treat their bodies 
to a good deal of physicking, so that it should not be a 
hopeless task to get them also to listen to ideas on that 
subject, 

I would further commend again to the attention of 
Scoutmasters the Jjook of lectures entitled The Seoul- 
maiteri' Training Course (London), of which four bear 
on the subject of this paper, viz. : 

“Continence,* 'by Dr. Schofield. “Physical Exercises," 
by Dr. Wallis. “ Health and pood," by Eustace Miles. 
“Swimming," by H. R. Austin. 

And Tke ScoutmasKrs' Training Course (zi. series). 

Training the Bo^s Character, by Alex. Devine. Also 
that excellent book by Dr. Schofield and Dr, Vanghan- 
Jackson, Wftai a Bo^ Knoui [Cassell, 2 S.). 

And those who can get the Annual Report (price 
as. 6d.), by Sir George Newmii, Cluef Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education, will find it interesting and 
suggestive. 

Now, in continuation of my previous method of 
tabulating the points ol the subjects to show how they 
can be got at through Scouting, I subnut the following t 




C3 ASV AM Ai Eupise 
P>iysic2l ti-MiiioK If not lift tamt at physical irainini. 
lul 1 1 ba£y nctdii to rcfttidy iht above te tab nest nt 
K^ion. 

la recnritwg our great modern army, recniitJns 
rrtani* have »ho>ra what has ccnsisJentJy been poiDtrJ f 
oat in Seouiin^ for Boyf—caxneiy, that there if w 
immeose percentage cl ur.tt men among Cfur euireni 
who. with reaS(-;nalJe care and usderjtandtrg, tt-’uhl 
fcave been teaJtiy eSici nt b^msf. 
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Sir G«rge Newman, in his most valuable report on 
the health of our school children, shows that one in 
every five sufier from defects that will prevent them 
from being efficient in after-life— defects, mind yon, 
wtuch might have been prevented. 

These returns are immensely suggestive, and point 
at once to the need and the remedy ; if we took the boys 
in time tens of thousands could be saved every year to 
become strong and capable citizens instead of dragging 
out a miserable semi-efficient existence. 

It is a matter of national as well as individual 
iritportance. 

There is consequently much talk of developing the 
physical training of the ti^ng generation on a much 
more general basis, and m this direction lies a tremendous 
opening for our work. 

But 1 want to warn Scoutmasters against being led 
by this cry on to the wrong tack. 

You know from our diagram on page I8 how and 
why Chatader and Physiwi Se»lih are our twb main 
asms in Scouting, Mid also the steps by which we 
endeavour to gain thenu 

But bear in mind physical health b not necessarily 
the result of physical diili. 

With a number of our men coming back from the 
Array where they have gone through the excellent 
scheme of Swedi^ drill and other forms of physical 
training, and have seen its practical effects upon them- 
selves and on weedy fellow recruits, they will necessarily 
feel that Ihb is the very thing that is wanted in Scout 
training, and that by their experience they are the very 
men to apply it. 

1 would say h^ on for a minute and think. They 
would be quite tight up to a point. 

, The physical training given in the Army has been 
carcfnUv thought ctut, and b excellent tot those who bara 
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never had proper ph 3 ’sical development as boj-s. 
suited to the more formed muscular system of the 
and soldiers improve tremendously under this tnte 
form of training. 

But it is entirely artJGcial, designed to make n 
what has not been naturally acquired. 

God didn’t invent physic^ " Jerks." The 
warrior, splendid specimen though he is, ne\'er 
through Swedish drill. Even the ordinary wtll-t 
British boy, who has played football and hockey, or 
has run hfa paper-chases regularly and has kept hfr 
fit by training exercises behveen whiles, seldom n 
physical drill to develop him afterwards. 

It is good open-air games and healthy feei 
coupled with adequate rest which bring to the 
health and strength in a natural and not an artif 
way. 

Nobody wlH disagree with thi. It is quite sin 
in theory, but in its practice we find some few diffical 
to overcome. 

Your city boy or the factory hand who is at work 
day cannot get out to play games in the open. 1 
outdoor worker and country boy should by right hav 
better chance since he lives more in the open air, bnl 
is seldom that even a country boy knows how to pi 
a game, or even how to run 1 

When inspecting Scouts, Commissioners make 
point of seeing them run in single file, when time * 
space allow, in addition to merely walking down the li 
themselves to look at the boys* faces and Iheir dress. 

They do tlus in order to Judge to what extent tl 
lads have been physically trained by their Scoutmaste 
The running tells its own tale. 

It is perfectly astonishing to see how few hoi's a 
able to run. 

The natural, easy, light step comes only with tl 
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practice of miming. Without it the poor boy develops 
either the slow heavy plod of the clod-hopper or the 
shuffling paddle of the city man (and what a lot of 
character is conveyed in the gait of a man I). 

Organised Games . — The praciice of running is best 
inculcated through games and sport. 

A usual objection raised is that the poorer boys don't 
care about games— can’t play them. 

This is mainly because they have never been taught 
or encouraged. They very soon get keen when shown 
how, and through good team games you can not only 
train them physically but morally as well. 

The foreigner's criticism of Englishmen is that they 
make games their fetish. 

With the public schoolboy this is to a certain extent 
true, and if you look at it from the purely physical point 
of view, the result is not so bad. 

But with his poorer brother the fetish takes the form 
of looking on and betting on games. 

This is where we in the' Scouts can come in. We 
ran show him how to be a player of games, and so to 
enjoy life and at the same time to strengthen his physical 
IS well a his moral fibre. 

Football, baseball, basketball, paper-chases, swim- 
ming and Scout games are to my mind the best form 
of physical education, because most of them bring in 
moral education as wdl, and most of them are inexpensive 
and do not require well-kept grounds, apparatus, etc. 

Physical 7erks.— Physical exercises or “ jerks " are 
an intensive form of development where you cannot get 
good or frequent opportunity of games, and may well be 
used in addition to games, provided that : 

t. They are not made entkdy a drill, but something 
that each boy can ttaBy understand and want to practise 
for bimseU triause ©/ good that he knMfS it does him. 

a. 'The iastructot has some knowledge of anatomy 
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never had proper phjsicaj development « ba}% 
suited to the more formed muscular system of the 
and soldiers improve tremendously under this inte 
form of training. 

But it is entirely artificial, designed to make u 
what has not been naturally acquired, 

God didn’t invent physical '' jerks." The 
W’airior, splendid specimen though he is, never ' 
through Swedish drill. Even the ordinary wcH-i 
Bntish boy, who has played football and hockey, or 
has run his paper-chases regularly and has kept bin 
fit by training exercises between whiles, seldom n 
physical drill to develop him afterwards. 

It is good open-air games and healthy fee* 
coupled with adequate rest which bring to the 
health and strength in a natural and not an artifi 
way. 

Nobody wUl disagree tvith this. It is quite shj 
in theory, but in its practice we find some few diffcul 
to overcome. 

Your city boy or the factory hand who is at ^cork 
day cannot get out to play games in the open- - 
outdoor worker and country boy should by right tov 
better chance since he lives more in the open air, bn; 
b seldom that even a country boy knows how to pi 
a game, or even how to run 1 - 

When inspecting Scouts, Commissioners make 
point of seeing them run in single file, when time a 
space allow, in addition to merely walking down the b 
themselves to look at the boys’ faces and their 

They do thb in order to judge to what extent t. 
lads have been physically trained by their Scoutmas i 
The running tells its own tale. 

It is perfectly astonishing to see how few bop » 
able to run. , 

The natural, easy, light step comes only wiW 
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practice ol lunning. Without it the poor hoy develops 
either the slov* heavy plod ot the clod-hopper or the 
shuffling paddle oi the city man (and Vfhat a lot o£ 
character is conveyed in the gait o£ a man 1). 

Orgonisfi Games.— The practice o£ nmning is best 
Inculcated through games and sport, 

A usual objection raised is that the poorer boys dorft 
care about games — can't play them. 

This is mainly because they have never been taught 
or encouraged. They very soon get keen when shoivn 
how, and through good team games you can not only 
train them physically bnt morally as well. 

The foreigner’s criticism of Englishmen is that they 
make games their fetish. 

With the public schoolboy this b to a certain extent 
true, and if you look at it from the purely physical point 
oi view, the result b not so bad, 

But with his poorer brother the fetish takes the form 
of looking on and betting on games. 

This is where we in the'Seonts can come in. We 
tan show him how to be a player ol games, and so to 
enjoy life and at the same time to strengthen hb physical 
is well a hb moral fibre. 

Football, baseball, basketball, paper-chases, swinv- 
tning and Scout games arc to my mind, the best form 
of physical education, because most of them bring in 
moral education as well, and most of them are inexpensive 
and do not require well-kept grounds, apparatus, etc. 

Physical Jerks . — Physical exercises or " jerks " are 
an intensive form of development where you cannot get 
good or frequent opportunity of games, and may well be 
used in edition to games, provided that : 

J. They are not made entirely a drill, but something 
that each boy can really understand and want to practise 
lor himself hecjiKs; e>/ the good that he kwnes ii does him. 

z. The instructor has some knowledge ol anatomy 
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ftn<l lhi» h.ifm o( msny pIi^-sJcil drill inomfft 

on th-« j-ounj- urjftrmrtl twiy. 

Camrt havln^T phj-jkal well is noral ralort 
It fas mere wd more taaglie In otif Army g)Tcnasi^ i 
our rctumfnj soldiers can give valaable bf/p fo trfcgi 
these Into play in our Scout clubrooms so Icnj M tl 
do not overtax Immature boj-s. 

To the same end I am tellicg the boys in the 
how to get up amateur clotvn stunts. 

AnjihIng to get the boy to interest hiaJseU 
steadily eacreising his body and limbs, and in practisii 
difficult feats with pluck and patience until be mastt 
them. 

Tlien a team uniform of sorts is an attraction 1 
the boj’5, promotes esprit ds corps in his athleti 
work, and incidentally involves changing hi® clothe 
before and after playing, encourages a rub down^ 
wash — cleanliness. 

” How to keep fit ” soon becomes a subjeef in whid 
the athletic boy takes a close personal interest, sdc 
can be formed the basis of valuable instruction ifl 
self-care, food values, hj^ene, continence, temperance, 
etc., etc. All this means phj’sical education. 

Oxygen for Ox’s Strengih.—I saw some very 
physical drill by a Scout Troop quite recently in tbeir 
dub headquarters. 

It was very fresh and good, but, my wig, the air 
was not i It was, to say the least, ** niffy.** Ther* 
was no ventilation. The boys were working 
engines, but actually undoing their work all the tun® 
by sucking in poison instead of strengthening their 
blood. 

Fresh air is half the battle towards producinff 
results in physical exercises and it may advantageously 
be taken through the skin as well as through the nose 
when possible. 
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Yes— that open ^ is the secret of snccess.^ It is 
what Scouting is for — viz., to develop the out-of-doors 
habit as mneh as possible. 

I asVed a Scoutmaster not long ago. in a great 
:ity, hovv he managed his Saturday hikes, whether 
in the park or in the country ? 

He did not have them at all. Why not ? Because 
lis boys did not care about them. They preferred 
:o come into the clubrootn on Saturday afternoons I 
Of course they preferred it, poor little beggars ; 
hey are accustomed to being indoors. But that is 
«hat we are out to prevent in the Scouts — our object 
i to wean them from indoors and to make the ont- 
loore attractive to them. 

" 1/ I v>trt King ." — Alexandre Dumas fils has 
mtlen; " If I were King of France I wouldn’t allow 
ny cluld of under twelve years to come unto a town, 
'ill then the youngsters would have to live in the 
pen — out in the sun, in the fields, in the woods, in 
nropany with dogs and horses, face to lace with 
ature, which strengthens the bodies, lends intclli- 
mce to the undeistandmg, gives poetry to the soul, 
ad rouses in them a cunosity which is more valuable 
) education than all the grammar books in the world. 

"They would understand the noises as vrell as the 
lences of the night ; they would have the best of 
Ugions — that which God himself reveals in Hie 
orious sight of His daily wonders. 

"And at twelve years of age, strong, high-minded, 
id full of understanding, they would be capable of 
ceiving the methodical instniction which it would 
en be right to give them, and whose inculcation 
jvild then be easily accomplished in lout or five 
ats. 

'• Unforlunately for the yemngsttrs, though bappfiy 
: France, I don’t happen to be King. 
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Seip-Discjtli'ks 

Tem/><ra««.— Temperate eating h almost as neces- 
sary mth the boy as temperate dnnking with the 
man. It is a good lesson in self-restraint for him to 
curb his appetite, both as regards the quantity and 
the nature oi liis food — lew have lathomed the extent 
of a boy’s capacity when it conies to tucking away 
food of whatever variety. The aim to be held out to 
him is fitness for atliletics. 

Temperance thus becomes a moral as well as physical 
det«l of training. 

Conlittenci.~Oi all the points in the education of 
a boy the most difficult and one of the most important 
is that of sex hygiene. Body, mind, and soul, health, 
morality, and character, all are involved m the question. 
We have seen recently a storm raised because a school- 
mistress gave her scholars some advice on the subject. 
It is a matter which has to be approached with tact 
on the part of the Scoutmaster, according to the indi- 
vidual character of each case, It is not as yet dealt 
with officially by the Education authorities. But it 
is one that cannot be ignored in the education of a 
boy, still less in that of tlie girl. 

There is a great bamer of prejudice and false 
prudery on the part of parents and pubhc still to be 
overcome, and this has to be recognised and handled 
tactfully. It is, of course, primarily the duty of 
parents to deal wth this question, but a very large 
number of them shirk their duty and then build up 
.excuses for doing so. Such neglect is little short of 
criminal. 

As Dr. Allen Warner writes : — 

“Fear has olten been expresseti in the past that 
such teaching will lead to vicious habits, but there 
is no evidence that this is true, whilst experience 
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" All that I can do is to give the advice 
suggest the way. The way is — make physical 
tion of the child a first step in its life," 

Camp Grounds ■ — It would be di&calt not tc 
with Alexandre Dumas, especially in the light 
reports of the recruiting officers and of Sir < 
Newman (which everybody ought to read). 

In the Scouts especially, if we adhere to oar ] 
rnitier, we ought to mate a big step in this directic 

To you who are Scout Presidents and Pa 
as well as to Local Associations^ here is a s 
opportunity. 

We want open-air space, grounds of our 
preferably permanent camp grounds easily acce 
for the use of Scouts. As the Movement grows ' 
should form regular institutions at all centre 
Scouting. 

As Army huts become available funds shoulc 
the meantime, have been saved up for baying 1 
to be re-erected as permanent camps. Can you 
do this i* 

Besides serving this great purpose such cai 
would have a double value. They could form cen 
of irjstruction for officers, where they could rec< 
training in camp craft and Nature lore, and ab 
all could imbibe the spirit o! the out-of-doors— 
Brotherhood of the Bacfcv'oods. 

This is the real objective of Scouting, and the 1 
to its success. 

With too much town life we are apt to ondcrlo 
our aims and revert to type. 

We are not a brigade — nor a Sunday School— b 
a school of the woods. We must get more Into tl 
open for the health, whether of the body or the aou 
of Scout and of Scoutmaster. 
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to bam Ifom fathti to son (rom gcneratioos back, tight 
away to Adam. He has it in trust Inam Cod; it is 
Im duty to beep it until he is married and posses it 
to his wife tor reproductiori. He canaot honourably 
forget his charge and throw it away in the meantime. 
Temptation will come to him in many forms to do 
so, Imt he has got to be strong and to guard it. 

The actual detaiis can be dealt vdth as in the books 
suggested in Chapter VI., Seonluig fer 0d>’i, 

But every diBerent boy at each age may need a 
diilerent way ot treatment in the matter. The main 
thing is tor the Scoutmaster to have the lad’s tull 
confidence as a first step, and to be to him in the 
relation o£ an elderbrother— where both can speak quite 
openly. 

I know how greatly the boys need it. I know how 
grateful they arc afterwards for the hdp. Even my 
very vague allusion to the subject in Scouting for Hoys 
is continually bringing me letters ot thanks from fads 
# to whom it has appealed in time. 

Nots-Stnohng — Somebody once wrote an improved 
edition o£ Scouting far Bays, and in it he ordered that 
“ Scouts are on no account to smoke," It is generally 
a risky thing to order boys not to do a thing ; it im- 
mediately opens to them the adventure ot doing it 
contrary to orders. 

Advise them against a thing, or talk of it as 
despicable or silly, and they will avoid it. I am sure 
this is very much the case in the matter of unclean 
talk, of gambling, of smoking, and other youthful 
faults. 

^ It is well to establish a good tone and a public 

opinion among your boys on a plane which puts these 
things down as " what kids do, in order to look fine 
before others,*’ 

thf Tight Bope.— Ibis may strike some 
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Il>4‘ ,:r■,^fA^rr• on !}.:♦ «rjJ.J.r{ ht^ H to V 
f3l ail Vast’ rf tnAfty fivrv" 

TI,-» r« rntv t'vi tf«o. afs/i f (m ifstify fron 
fiitly wiij* amor? jt«?J<m a«J otfcfr 

Til” anv'^rt p{ ty-f ixl lrrwioriI.!y that U row rreyjJoi 
h vrtv tnj'nt 

ll.r \rry ij'-j ttuf ij tai«o fcftwfn 

tl.r Lrty anl ;;TD^n up u pnrvocativy, ar.<) ihc nsox 
rir*!aft t» Iful lit grti hia knoAvlcJjc, la a nwt p<r- 
(('Trjj, ifOTT) anotturr toy. 

In It k.tt it ZJv-y ShyuU Knar. Dn. Schofirfd and 
Jjck*.43n wijte •—.■' The seawal dcvelorraect of boys 
IS {gradual, and it is an unfortunate fad that habiU 
of abuse arc br^n and constantly practised at a 
much yourKer affc. If safety hes in the adage that 
' lo be forewarned is to be foruanned.' then boys most 
be told what is coming to them, for the critical period 
of puberty lies close ahead of them, and no boy should 
be attowed to reach it m ignorance." 

A Scoutmaster has here a tremendous field for 
good. Ifc will do well in the first instance to ascertain 
whether the father of the boy has any objection to his 
talking to him on the subject. 

Then he will best enter into ft in a mafter-oWart 
way among other subjects on which he may be advising , 
him, placing himself on the footing of an elder brother 
in doing so. To some Scoutmasters who have never 
done it the question seems a very difficult one to 
approach. It is in reality as easy as shelling peas. 
And the value of it cannot be exaggerated. 

Personally, apart from explaining as ^ preliminary 
how plants, and fishes, and rabbits reproduce their 
species, I have found it appeal to boys, as it did to 
me when I first heard it, to tell them how in every 
boyr is growing the germ of another child to come 
from him. That that germ has been banded down 
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rjlYSICAL DETELOPHENT DlUtL 
One heara a gtcat many people advocating drill 
as the way to hr mg abont better physical devOopr- 
ment among boys, and orgu^ on that acconnt that 
boys should be made into cadets. I have had a good 
deal to do svitb drilling in my time, and il people think 
they are go mg to develop a boy's physical strength 
and set-up by drilling him lot an hour a week, they 
will meet with disappointing results. 

Drill as given to soldiers, day by day, for month 
after month, undoubtedly does brmg about great 
physical development. But the instructors — these are 
well-trained evpcrts — have their pupils confinnaJIy 
under their charge and under strict discipline, and 
even then they occasionally make mutakes, and heart- 
strain and other troubles are not infrequently pro- 
duced even in the grown and formed man. 

Furthermore, drill is all a matter of tnstmeiton, 
of hammermg it into the baj’S, and is in no way an 
education where they learn it for themselves. 

Colonel Petersen, the Director of Physical Training 
In Australia, had a talk with me on that subject, and 
told lijow much is being done in Australia, and in fore%a 
countries in that line, while we m Ei^Und are very 
much behind-hand. But in no case does the Govern- 
ment rely upon compulsory cadet or soldiering to 
supply iix physical training, although such service 
Is prevalent in those countries; it is done entirely 
la the schools. And the teachers have to be trained 
espetts with a proper knowledge cl anatomy, otherwise 
the dangw cl overstrain for the childien is v«y great. 
As ^ards drill lor Scouts, 1 have frequently had 
to itmind Scwitmasters that it is to be avoided— that 
is, ia excess. Apart from militarist objections on 
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readers as a curious means of teaching self-discipline 
or health. But it has been found by experience to 
do so. 

You may see it being practised in Army gymnasia 
in the form of men walking a plank fixed up sideways 
at a height of some feet above the floor. It is found 
that by gettmg them to concentrate their whole 
attention on this (ickijsh test, they gam a close bold 
over themselves and their nerves. The experiment 
has been carried further to the extent that it has been 
found that if a soldier is making bad practice on (he 
rifle-range a few practices in “ \valking the plank *’ 
readily bring back for him the necessary self-control 
and power of concentration. 

It is an exercise that appeals to boys. They can 
bind several Scout staves together as a balancing pole, 
which will give them additional power of balance in 
their first efforts. 


Rifle Practice 

So, too, marksmanship is an excellent tnesns of 
physical and mental training for a boy. It interests 
him, strengthens his eyesight, and mduces quiet, in- 
sistent concentration ct mind, together with control 
of the nerves and thoughts. 

Dr. Kerr, the iledical Officer to the Education 
Branch of the London County Council, wote 

"The powers of spontaneous action, self-respect 
and moral esteem must be called into action in the 
boy. This is done in the secondary schools chiefly 
by games. The recently introduced ‘ Roy Scouts ' have 
had an extraordinarily good effect in this direction. 

"Also light rifle-shooting appears to be almost as 
powerful a factor in developing self-respect • • • ^ 
give* the boy something to stnve for in attaining 
perfection," 
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PltVSlCAt Dn-TTLOFUENT DlUt-t 
One bears a great many people advocating drill 
, as the way to bring about better physical develop- 
ment among boys, and urging cm that account that 
boys should be made into cadets, I have had a good 
deal to do with drilimg in ray time, and if people tbmk 
they are going to develop a boy’s physical strength 
and set-up by drilling him for an hour a week, they 
will meet with disappointing results. 

Drill as given to soldiers, day by day, for month 
after month, undoubtedly does bring about great 
physical development. But the instructors — these are 
well-trained experts — have their pupils continually 
under tbeir charge and under strict discipline, and 
even then they occasionally make mistakes, and heart- 
strain and other troubles are not infrequently pro- 
duced even in the grown and formed man, 

* Furthermore, drill is all a matter of tnstrucifon, 

of hammering it into the boys, and is m no way an 
educattm where they learn it for themselves. 

Colonel Petersen, the Director of Physical Training 
in Australia, had a talk with me on that subject, and 
told how much is bebg done in Australia and in foreign 
countries in that line, while we in England arc very 
much behind-hand. But in no case does the Govern- 
ment rely upon compulsory cadet or soldiering to 
supply the physical training, although such service 
is prevalent in thoSe countries; it is done entirely 
in the schools. And the teachers have to be trained 
^ experts with a proper knowledge of anatomy, otherwise 
the danger of overstrain for the children is very great. 

As regards drill for Scouts, I h?vo frequently had 
to remind Scoutmasters that ‘ ' 'ed— that 

is, in excess. * ' oa 
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fct* lo>T i-itT Mtt c( tat rulir:;; a i-Vr 

on At tJf nrv^ Ii-w ?(-r»t:tniiitrn cfca- 

•aTtijIJy ro tr<> Ur th*" oth!*r w*jr, tsfj allow tJvir U)}"* 
to fo t!4:k all oifr tV flacc. withcut any apyirrat 
drwfpfin? er »ma:fnr^ Tbs* « worx:. Voa wist a 
mran — |«5t tafr»;irnt tsftntctv^a to fhow 
wlut b wantwl ol ti imartnm asd dsportsirat, 

and a tund d ttfnt dt <crfs, rccti as tailrs tixni 
bract thtnuclvn up and bear Ihrtrirlvta his cca 
for Ihi honour of their Troop. OL-casional dnEs are 
rccMjary lo Jceep tlia op, but these a.V7cJd not he 
indulged in at the expense of the more valuable Scout 
training. 

J know a very saart rrskaent in which the leouits 
rectived very little bamclc-sqnare drill ; when once 
they had shown how to hold tlwanselm they 
were told that as soon as they could do it habitnally 
they would be allowed to go out and take their 
pleasures and their duties as ordinary soldkra. It 
was *' »p io them “ to smarten themselves np instead 
of having deportment drilled into them week after 
week for months. They drilled themselves and each 
other, and passed out of the recruit stage in less than 
half the ordinary time. 

Education as opposed to instruction once morel 
The result was obtained by putting the ambition and 
responsibility on to the men themselves. And that 
is exactly the svay by which. I believe, that you can 
best produce the phj-sical development among boj-s. _ 

But, after all, natural games, plenty of fresh air, 
wholesome food, and adequate rest do far more to 
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produce well-developed healthy boys than anv amount 
ol physical or military drill. 

Measurement Card . — With a view to promoting 
this sense of responsibility for his own physical diS- 
vclopincnt, wc have publislied a card for the use 0/ 
each boy. It gives the average size and weight fof 
each year of age ; the boy's own measurements are 
recotdwl and compared, and if he does not come up 
to the average in any one particular, the Scoutmastef 
shows him which exercises he should take to build 
him «p to supply the dcfiaeticy. 

Smm»»ng — Denmaik is perhaps the foremost 
country in Uie physical training of its rising genera- 
tion. Norway and Sweden are not Jar behind. J 
have seen the remarkable proficiency of the childreji 
in swimming, which is there consider^ the best means 
to physical development. In Copenhagen are four 
large swimming schwls. Each can accommodate froifi 
1,000 to i,Soo children at a time. In Stockholm the 
ordinary schools have their awimming baths for the 
children, and practically every one of the pupils can 
swim as part of the scheme of education, 

Tht advantages of sa-immiag among many other 
forms of physical training ate these : — 

The pupil delights in it. and is keen to kam. 

He gets to Mi}oy cleanliness. 

He learns pJnek in alt^Sng the ait. 

He gains sell -confidence on mastering it. 

He develops his chest end breathing organs. 

He dei*elop8 muscle. 

He gains the power ol saving hie and looks for 
opportunitii^ ol dobg it. 

5»gnai’isg.---SignalIing practice, while it is educatl-ig 
the boj'’s intelligence, b at the same time giving hia 
valoable phy-sical exercise boar after hour in bodV- 
twutlng and arm-wort, a.nd in tmir.mg the eye. 
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So, too, boat-fovfin" is an esccIJent muscle 
yelopor. and appeals very greatly to the Scoot. It 
is only allcnvnl after Lc las qualified in swLiuniaff, 
80 induces a good lot of boj-s to train thenisclvts in 
that line. 

Body Exrrctsij — The six exercises given in ScQuiing 
for Boys (Chapter VT.J are all that are essential, for 
the reasons there stated. They can be taught without 
any danger to the lad by Scoutmasters who are not 
experts rn anatomy, etc., and this is more than can be 
said of many other body exercises which are some- 
times put into practice. 

BfiALTH AND HyCI£NE 

Cleanliness . — Cleanliness inside as well as out, as 
described in Scouting for Boys (Chapter VI.). is of 
prime importance to health. 

That rub down with a damp rough towel, where 
baths are impossihie, is of very big importance to 
inculcate as a habit in your boj-s. Also, the habit 
of washing hands before a meal and after the daily 
rear. The need for scrupulous cleanliness may well 
be inculcated by the practice of '* Kill that fly,’* not 
merely as a useful public service nbich Scoats can 
perform, but also as a means of introducing them 
to the minuteness of disease-germs as conveyed on 
flies’ feet, and yet of such virulent effect as to poison 
people. 

JFresi Atr . — I have draivn attention m Sroutingjor 
B/sys to the value of breathing fresh air. Feiv people 
realise how poisonous is the air of a shut room or raS* 
way carriage where many arc congregated. 

Food is an all-important consideration for the gnnr- 
ing lad, yet there is a vast amount of ignorance o 8 
the subject on the part of parents, and, therefore, on 
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Microbes, what they are. how 
conveyed. (Convey disease 
to teeth, etc.) 

Math or dry rub. Cleanliness 
of hands, nails, etc. 

Care of teeth, eyes, nosc- 


J 


breathing. I’ractisc mis- 
Stoner's work. 


end Camp. riaetise the chief items of 
abose and camp games 
tending to health and 
[ibj'Sica] ilcvclopment.sacb 
as iDvung, japci-chase, 
athletic sports basket-ball, 
baseball, football, clcanh* 


nisS la tints. 


Ckariliness in cockini; ar- 
tan^emrnts, rtfotc pitiL 
latiines. ilc 


IVac tise tt liolesome camp 
cookery Camp Iwrp.tal 
fianuis ioi wet 
cJwtUs, etc. 



IV. MAKING A CAREER 


F rom a national point of view we have too many 
drones ui our social hive, both among ouf well* 
to-do classes and among the poor. 

We are a comparatively small nation in numbers, 
and we need the services of every man of oar race if 
we are to keep our place in the heavy competition of 
trades and manufactures that is coming on around as. 
Yet there is a fearful waste of human material in Great 
Britain to-day. This is mainly due to incSective 
training. The general mass of boys are not taught to 
like work. Even when they are taught handkrafts or 
business qualities, they are not shown how to apply 
these to making a career, nor is the flame of ambitioa 
kindled in tliem. Where they happen to be square pegs 
they are too often placed in round holes. \V1iether it 
is the fault of the schoolmaster, or the parent, or the 
system of education, one cannot say, but the fact 
remains that it is so. Consequently, those boys 
have not got these gifts naturally are allowed to drift 
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; suit and a cliancc in life — equipped, at 
1 bD]'e and a handicralL 
aturally one's tbousbU run to Handera! t 
nigh %vc call these " Handicralu,’* they 
present low standard ol tests, httlc more 
ICS." This, however, is part oi our pohey 
: bo>-s on uitb small and easy beginnings : 
>bics become more specialised as vocational 
he " Rovers " in line with the ideas of the 
ct. In the mcanumc, hobbies have Uie'tr 
igb Uicsc the boy learns to use bis fingers 
1. and to take a pleasure in work. For the 
esc may rtniain his hobbies for years ; for 
oy they may lead to craltsmansbip which 
a career. In either case, the boy is not so 
aimt a waiAss latM ow. asw an 

iatan's litUc games. 

lies or handicralts are not Ukdty to make 
a boy without the help of certain moral 
lius, the craitsman must have te(f-diicipl\ne, 
dapt himself to the requirements of his 
s must keep himself sober, and eihcicDt, and 

. have energy, and Uiat largely depends on 
he has of ambition, of skill, of resourcefulness, 
health. 

■w do we apply these in the Boy Scout s 
The progressive steps by which you work 
with the hoys, begm on the ri^t of iHe 
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they are too often placed in round holes, ‘ 

is the fault of the schoolmaster, or Uie P^‘' 
system of education, one carmot say, but the 
remains that it is so. Consequently, those l»ys 
have not got these gifts naturally are allow cd to 
. -in. a miscrv to them 
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ajperfidstl instruction received as a Scout ; 
' instance, he can develop his hobbies into 
The Scoutmaster can show him where to 
^cIulical education, how to get scholarships 
cships. how to train himself tor particular 
how to invest his savings, how to make 
d to tender for }obs. how to keep his stores 
5, books, and so on. 

, by himself knowing the diflercnt kinds 
.cnt agencies and how to use them, the 
vice tsv the Civil Service, Army, Navy, and 
isions, the Scoutmaster can give the lad 
idp, by advising him, cm bis knowledge ot 
itions, as to which line ot life he is best 

means that the Scoutmaster must himself 
and inform himself fully on these and liki; 
taking a little trouble bimscU he can make 
res for many cl his buys. 


Nccessasy Quauties lOR Success 
don Scifridge has vcri kindly given me 
in traming lads for careers m large business 
! IS a great believer in the saying of Robert 
mson; "To travel hopefully is a better 
.0 arrive, and the true success is to labour " 
the best things m this world is progress m 
ccction." 

he maxims which Hr. ScUndge impresses on 
x$ IS this: ” A mao sliould always act as 
serious and clever compcliUit close behind 
it lie ts coQluiually putting lonh hts best 
cep Uva iniagiaary coiapeUtot from wimviaj 

ds. book which Hr. Svllridge u>i>uts fut the 
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perfect the superlicia) instruction received as a Scout ; 
thereby, lor instance, he can develop his hobbies into 
handicrafts. The Scoutmaster can show him where to 
get higher technical education, how to get scholarships 
or apprenticeships, how to tram himself for particular 
professions, how to invest his savings, how to make 
estimates and to tender for jobs, how to keep his stores 
and accounts, books, and so on. 

Sccoudly, by hmisetf knowing tlie diAerent kinds 
of employment agencies and how to use them, the 
terms ot service in the Civil Service, Army, Navy, and 
Other professions, the Scoutmaster can give the lad 
invaluable help, by advising bun, on bis knowledge of 
his qualifications, as to which hne of life be is best 
fitted for. 

All this means that the Scoutmaster must himself 
Tvemh -aai vnloi'ni WnscM luVly un Mwsc and Vikt 
points. By taking a little trouble himself he can make 
successful lives for many of his bo) s. 


The Necessaby ^UAuriEs ior Success 
Mr. Gordon Scifridge has very kindly given me 
some ideas on training lads lor carcets m large busmess 
bouses. He IS a great bebever in tiie saying of Robert 
Louis Stevenson : *' To travel hopefully u a better 
thing tlun to arrive, and tlic true success is to Labour.** 
*' One of the best things in this world is progress m 
the right dircctiou." 

One oI the maxims which Mr. Scifridge impresses on 
liit employees is ilus; ** A man sliould a]wa)s act as 
if he bad a sciuus and clever competitor cIom behind 
him. w Out he u contmually puttmg forth lus best 
tflotU t» keep the uuaguury compeUtae troai Winning 
Ins place.** 

The guuk book which Mr. ScUiidge issues (or the 
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perfect the superficial instnicdon received as a Sc&ut ; 
whereby, for instance, he can develop his hobbies into 
handicrait's. The Scoutmaster can show him where to 
get higher technical education, how to get scholarships 
or apprenticeships, how to tram himself for particular 
professions, how to mvest his savings, how to make 
estimates and to tender for jobs, how to keep his stores 
and accounts, books, and so on. 

Secondly, by himself knowing the different kinds 
of emptoyment agencies and how to use them, the 
terms of service in the Civil Service, Army, Navy, and 
other professions, the Scoutmaster can give the lad 
invaluable help, by advismg him, on his knovi ledge of 
his qualifications, as to which Ime of life he is best 
fitted for. 

All this means that the Scoutmaster must himself 
round and iifiwm YnmseiS iddy on tViese and \fire 
points. By takmg a little trouble himself he can make 
successful lives for many of bis boys. 


The Necessary Quauties for Success 
Mr. Gordon Self ridge has very kindly given me 
some ideas on training lads for careers m large business 
houses. He is a great believer ia the saying of Robert 
Louis Stevenson : " To travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and the true success is to labour," 
" One of the best things m this world is progress in 
the right direction.'’ 

One of the maxims whicJi Mr. Sdiridge impresses on 
bis employees is this: '* A man sliouid always act as 
if he had a serious and clever competitor close behind 
him, so that he is continually putting forth his best 
efforts to keep the imaginary competitor from winning 
his place." 

The guide book which Mr. Srffridgo issues for the 
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vi lu« cjsijitj j tts iLov(» !*;■.» tic t(^So^irg 
inL'iti, wh^ii we {;}c'.:k4;0 j.t li^ Hoy Scouti, ifc cf 
CTutut vil-e ti> 4 >&«?:’ (ftta# ta £Ett>r^ ca a Ls 
cMrrf J:i a t.,; I-ouv S^nJ tJhtrtna b 

•Kt.Vu^,t.ifi. wilii tirf Icflun’ tKil lacli oLed^iicc “ 
” playing th^ "* tot tl»c vt the busjicsi. 

Entrgy ju~(j test Ljc o( tie tuse a^-ailallc. 

*' U'iilc ol tunc uiae to many aic tmp2o)cJ b a ^tty 
Krrwiis matter. If one tiunJrcd pcof^c waste only fire 
minute* each tn a day, tlw Jujs u more tlua cijht tours, 
or a hundred day* ta the yxar." 

CoufUty : '* We would have the member* ot cur 
staff couiteoui to one another.” ” Imprest visitors or 
customers that they arc welcome.” 

“It i* attractive to customers to be served by 
assistant* whose manner* show happiness in what they 
arc doinj.” 

" Those W’ho come merely to look, may become good 
customers if merchandise u shown them tactfully and 
checrfolly.** 

InteUigtr.ee : *' An employee should not be content 
merely to know hb own groove in the business, but 
should develop some general knovUedgn of its other 
branches, and so be able both to advise customers iud . 
to qualify himself for higher posts.” 

Neatnest in dress and appearance : ” These go a long 
Way to commending an applicant for employment or 
for promotion." 

Perseverance: ” In my opinion, two of the qualities 
u/liirfi imTI iinflr^ttKfArTTo /»!»rTTr r%ng» 4 fir alnn^ the Dltil 0* 
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Personally, I luUy endorse tlrcsc ideas, and if I >«-cre 
asked to sum up all id a single motto (or guiding a 
*boy to success in Vus piolesaon, I should say — 

” SltcJs to it. end rtake yoerseJ/ iniij/ifusai/e.'* 

On that text you can preach a icry practical sermon 
and Irame a useful training. It is encouraging to a 
lad, tven if lie IS only aa errand boy, to Imow that if 
he does hts ctrands so wxU that his master feels he 
could not get a better boy. he is safely on the road to 
promotion. Uut he must stick to it, and not be led 
aside by fits of dismclmation or annoyance ; if he gives 
way to tliLse he nill never succeed. PaUcnce and 
jicrxvvtaace win the day, "Sotlly, softly, catebee 
tnonlxy.'* 


' /’losrtRiisc ** £ First Stlt 

Tlie first step towards getting a Scout to take np 
handiwork is most easily cflectcd m camp, in tlie practice 
>l hut-Wddmg, tree- (tiling. Uldge^budding, unprovuing 
ramp ntensiU. such as potdicioLj and candlrstickv etc.., 
tcnbtnaling, mat-weaving with the camp-loom, and 
u on, ai suggested m SccWing/rr The boys find 

these tasks to t>c {iracUcal and useful to ILcir comfort 
in the camping srasom After making a start on thev. 
they will be tlie mote keen to go m (or aach hobbies in 
the wmter (vYoingi, In the ch,b, as will bring them 
badges to return for proficiency, and money in return 
fur skilful work. In that way they soon grow iato 
ardent, entagttic vruVm. 

I coramcod to yout notice the practical suggtstuna 
CO this head, given by Ur. Dca NVUde, in the SrosA 
wmiTAs* JrsiKiag Ccwrsr (No. a Ihrmmgham), cn iht 
aabjrst cl ** Ucifges and |Iovr They ShoJJ be Won,'’ 
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* lw'» tie t.Jwwir« 

^ T 4^ Ir^ I4i:^.f3i ^,^^uw•. 5j/iii tfirurrfta 

,?.7*”'^‘“’'; *•« ,ful »x!. a 

l‘^>>iv; IJ^ Kijjwj • (or t'rf £r>yj Lui:ics4 

M tt, x^ Xfi jIjjj tuse a^ailiiic- 

Aile cl I use wliific ,i, i, ^ yay 

wioui malj«. li L;,nj:r.l l«,r^ ocTy fi« 
minute j cjiti in # hoco, 

w a hanii/cj d4>, tn ii« y^^ - 

’ "® «ouM f*aie tie members o/ ocr 

tiiSl courteous to one aaothex." ” Impress s-^tors cr 
customers Uiat they arc irelcotne." 

-»£ !«^*i** to customers to be sentd by 

uliosc manners show happiness in what they 

Tliose \rJio come merely to looh. may become good 
merchandise is shown them tactfully and 

■' *' employee should not be content 
ef, in groove in the business, but 

^uld develop some general knowl<-e of its other 

“d so be able both to advise customers and , 
to qualify himself for higher posts." 

Miness m dress end appearance : *' These go a long 
vay o commending an applicant for emeJoraent or 
lor promotion.'^ ^ ^ 


for promotion. 

Perseverance. , 
which will undoubtcdlv 


Perseverance; " In my opinion, two of the qaahties 
ubtcdlv earn/ <1... nf 
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Personally, I fully endorse these tdeas, and if I vpere 
asked to sum up all b a single motto for guiding a 
*boy to success in his pirofession, I ^ould say— 

"Slick to it, and tnake yoursel/ indtspeftsaile." 

On that text you can preach a very practical stimon 
and fraine a useful tramu^. It is encouraging to a 
lad, even if he is only an errand boy, to know that if 
he does his errands so w'ell that his master feels he 
could not get a better boy. be is saiely on the road to 
promolion. But he must stick to it, and not be kd 
aside by fits of disinclination or annoyance ; if he gives 
way to these he wilt never succeed. Patience and 
perses'crance win the day. " Soitly, softly, catchce 
luoukey." 


‘■PlONEEKIKC** AS A FiRST StzP 
The first step towards getting a Scout to take up 
handiwork is most easily cfiected in camp, in the practice 
sf hut-building, tiee-felhng, budge- building, improvising 
camp utensils, such as pot-hooks and candlesticks, etc., 
tent-making, mat-wcavmg with the camp-loom, and 
so on, as suggested in Scouting /or Boyt. The boys find 
^ these tasks to be practical and useful to their comfort 
m the camping season. After making a start on these, 
they will be the more keen to go in for such hobbies in 
the winter evenings, in the dub. as will bring them 
badges in return lor proficiency, and money ia return 
for skilful work. In that way they soon grow into 
ardent, energetic workers. 

I commend to your notice the practical suggestions 
on this bead, given by Ur. Ben Wilde, in the Scuuf- 
mAxters* TretHing Count (No. 2 Binningham), on the 
subject oi ” Badges and How They Should be Woo.'* 
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assistance of his emplojees shows how the following 
points, whicli we inculcate in the Boy Scouts, are of 
greatest value to a young fellow in gettaig on hi his 
career in a big business house. Sind adhercMt 
instructions, with the feeling that such obedience is 
" playing the game " for tlie good of the business. 

Energy and making best use of the time avaDahb. 
Waste of time where so many are employed is a very 
serious matter. If one huiulced people waste only h'® 
minutes each in a day, the loss is more than eight hours. 
Of a hundred days in the year." 

Courtesy : “ We would have the members of our 
stall courteous to one another," " Impress rdsitors or 
customers that they are ircJcome.” 

"It is attractive to customers to be sened by 
assistants W'hose manners show happiness in what they 
arc doing," 

“ Those who come merely to look, may become good 
customers if merchandise is shown them tactfully and 
cheerfully." 

lnielliger.ee : " An employee should not be conterif 
merely to know his own groove in the business, hut 
should develop some general knowledge of its other 
branches, and so be able both to advise customers and ,< 
to qualify himself for higher posts.” 

Ntutness in dress ond appearance : *' These go a long 
way to commending an applicant for empJo^'ment of 
for ptomoUoa." 
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PfrsoaaBy, 1 Juily endoiic tlicsc ltka^ and t! 1 WTre 
asked to sum up all la a fitvgle motto tot guiding a 
Uiy to success in his prolcssicn, I should say— 

“ Shfk to it, and niakt youtitlf tndtiptnsabU’’ 

On lliat (ext you can preach a icry practical sermon 
and liamc a usclut training. It U encouraging to a 
lad. even ii he u only an errand hoy, to know that »1 
1)< docs his errands so well that his master iccls he 
could not get a hctlcr hoy, he is siilcly on the road to 
promotion. iJjt be must suck to it. and not be led 
aside by hts ol dismchnation or atmo) anee . il he gives 
way to tlKSe lie will never succeed. Patience and 
petscveiante win tlic day. *' Soitly. soltly. catchce 
monkey.'* 


* rjosEtsiKC ’* AS A Fiarr Sw 
The hnt step towards getting a Scout to tale up 
handiwork urnost tasdy cilccted in camp, in the lYaetae 
«f Lut-httilding, trre-ltUing, bridge- building, improvising 
ramp utensils, such as {wl-hociki and ca.-3dlesUcks, etc , 
tuit-inaling. mat-wcaiing with the camp-locm. and 
k> un, ks kugijCsUd in Scctdia; y.v licj a The be> s Lnd 
ilicse tasks to l>e {iracUcal and vsetu] to their cumlort 
m the cam; u.g srason. Alter making a start ca these, 
they will be llw more Wa to go in lor s.u.h hoblies in 
the wiutfT rsramgi, in the Uub. aa wdl Incg them 
badges ia rctnra (c« pruhLiuicy, and nv^iey la ittura 
lor skiUul weak, la that way they %xa grow snti 
ardriii, energetic wotkera 

I coKimrnd to jOvT feAice the practica] su£gnti 3 .ia 
ca thA head. gl\ta ty Mr. Ika Wdif, ia th» SrewJ- 
•cawm* T*i*>ne C>wi» (Sw. z Ihrsfunr.harcl. t»a C« 
S-t»;oit c4 ’* hoild'es ami lUw lUy Sh.ivji be VVoc.** 
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prcp-vcd for.uliili; Iir U )ct a ScouL A ilciUed employ* 
iticnt J5 essentially Ijcttcr Uiaa an unskilled one ior tie 
boy's future sulccss La life. 


EunOYXENT AC£:(CI£S 

Employment agencies, and Uie means of gettiog 
suitable occupations for lads, differ according Wlocali- 
tics, and the Scoutmaster, therefore, ha* to make himself 
acquainted uith those prevailing in his neighbourhood. 

But in many centres it is found, by cjcpcriencc, best 
for the Scout authorities to form their own emplo)-ment 
agencies. They can then place their lads out in situa- 
tions best suited to their respective individual cliaracters, 
and thus give them unusually good chances of getting on. 

All this may, no doubt, give some little extra trouble 
to the Scoutmaster or to the Association, President, or 
Commissioner, but it is repaid by the consciousness 
that he has thereby been the means of starting the boy 
in life, with every prospect of success, where, in many a 
case, he would otherwise have drifted into a wasted 
existence. 

Surely such result wnuld in itself be a sufficient 
reward to most men. 


Indostriai Icnorakcb 
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experience of running an industrial concern, show- 
ing bow increased ontpnt brings increased teluroa, 

etc. 

Sir Lj-nden Macassey has lately pointed out in the 
TiineS that aiter conducting some 3000 industrial 
conferences, he is impressed ivith the fact that economic 
ignorance and fallacies among both employers and 
employed is largely responsible lor the ruinous unrest 
now prevalent. 

Workmen seem unable to grasp the principle that 
security ol employment, good " real " wages, reasonable 
hours, and fair conditions of employment can be assured 
only by production. 

Employers generally have no conception oi the 
demonstrable money value of treating the man as 
entitled to a voice in regulating the conditions of his 
employment, nor ol the definite mistake oi treating him 
as an economic unit. Workmen tenacion&Iy cling to the 
fallacy, long exploded in America, that restricted output 
relieves unemployment, enhances uages, and raises 
the status ol labour. 

Wrong ideas andfallacies are actually and deliberately 
taught to children in Sociabst schools. False doctrine, 
heresy, and schism are definitely preached to workers 
by means o! leafiets and addresses so that antagonism is 
the piev^ling spirit. It rs all based on wrong grounds. 
We don't, in the Scouts, want to join in the politics 
which somehow get mixed up w ith the economic question, 
but we da want to educate the coming man as to where 
his best interests lie and bow, in serving his country's 
commorcial interests, he is also serving luS owm 
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PROGRAMIIE FOR STUDY PATROL 
SCBJECT VI. *' M\KtSG ^ CaKILCR'* 


TnlloRE^K^L Am 
5111 WgEK ~!(ca 4 y obcJt- 
nut. Vstn^ kUs and 
handf 

OtuWeek — G ooi Umf'ft 
Chttnntii liccnntu. 


•jtn Week.— P ioBwrjni 
Uadin* to hohhui. 
Rtfoutctjitlntst. 


8ra WtCK — Jlabliti Itai- 
ttsj <i> itanitrrf/U 
Eikil-ttioni ef Mltcdtt 
mai* ly StiiUi. 


IKSTKUCTION tS DeTML. 
Trek cart dnil. Fire dnil, 
Roat drill (roitmg aad 
aailuig) 

,'ocit.tall and other team 
games {e.;. whale bunt* 
mg), involving good 
temper, discipline, pati- 
cnce, sticking to the rules 
and playing for one's 
side and not lor cmescli. 

Use ol axe. Camp ex- 
pedients. Camp loom. 
Mode] bridge building, 
■Real bridge budding. 
ImproMMng brulgcs, huts, 
tools. etc .out ol materials 
available on ttie sjxit. 

U orbing up lor Uadge 
Examination in the diile- 
nnt craJts and trades in 
Tcchnica] or Evening 
Scliools. How to appren- 
tice buys. Use of Labour 
Rarraux and Employ- 
meat Agencies Cond.lions 
ct service m CnvL Kaval, 
UiUtary. and iHivt Odice. 
Etc. 
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Week-Ehd CAurs 

A tick cart to carry equipment. Cut your own wood 
for fires. Make >Our own bed with camp loom and 
other camp ciqKdients. Camp fire yams oa theories. 
Practise details. Camp gomes. 



( V. SERVICE FOR OTHERS 

T he attributes which we ha\e so lar been studying 
in this course ci training, as tending to mahe our 
boys into manly, healthy, happy working ciUzens, 
are, to a great extent, selfish ones designed for the good of 
the individual. We now come to the fourth quality, 
and that b where, by developmg his outlook, he gives 
out good to others. 

Here is a summary of the steps hy which Scouting 
helps to attain this object. 
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Detelopment of Outlook; Revekekce, 
Development of outlook naturally be^jius with a 
ipect for God, which we may best tenn " Re\-crcnce.” 
Reverence to God and reverence for om«’j neighbour 
i ra-ercnce for oneself as a servant of God, is tie basis 
eveiy iorm of rclipcui. The metliod of compression 
reverence to God varies with every sect and deno* 
ration. What sect or denomination a boy belongs to 
>ends. as a rule, on his parents' wishes. It is 
y who decide. Jt is our basiness to respect their 
bes and to second their efforts to inculcate reverence, 
itever form of religion the boy professes. 

It must be remembered that ue have in our Afore- 
it bo}'3 of almost every religious heliel, and it is. 
clore, impossible to lay down definite ruhi lor 
lance in religious teachmg. 

rhe following is the attitude of the Scout Alovemrrt 
egardi religion, approved by the heads oI all the 
rent denominations on our Council 
‘ (a) U IS expecleJ that every Scout slull telong 
i religious denomimt/ion, and attend ifj smiVes. 

‘ (b) Where a Troop ts tomposej of members of on* 
\culiT form of rtligion, it is hoped that the Scouimastt-r 
arrangt such ie«o»ii»u;w«jl reltgwus ebsenaitcei and 
uction as ke. j« ecnitf>Vjh<.n uilh its Ckaflati* or 

toiv rnitf.tdetl bed 
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inculcated. The solution depends on the individual 
character and circumstances of the boy, whether he is 
a *' hooligan ” or a *' mother’s darling.” The trainmg 
that may suit the one may not have much efiect on the 
other. It IS for the teacher, whether Scoutmaster or 
Chaplain, to select the right one. 

While I am speaking on rehgious training in England, 
please don’t think that I am reiterating the theory 
which b so lavishly written on this particular subject. 

I speak from a fairly wide personal eicperience, having 
had some thousands of young men through my hands, 
and my experience only tallies with that of most authon- 
tics whom I have consulted. The conclusion come to 
b that the actions of a very largo proportion of our men 
arc, at present, very httle guided by rehgious conviction. 

Thb may be attributed to a great extent to the fact 
that again tnsirudion instead of educaiion has been 
employed in the religious training of the boy, and that 
in some instances the teaching is undertaken by people 
who have no real experience or proper training for the 
work. 

The consequence has been that the best boys in the 
Bible-class or Sunday School have grasped the idea, 
but in many cases they have, by perfection in the 
letter, missed the spirit of the teaching and have become 
zealots with a restricted outlook, while the majority 
have never really been enthused, and have, as soon 
as they have leit the class or school, lapsed into indiffer- 
ence and irrdigion, and there has been no hand to retam 
them at the critical and important tune of their hvos, 
i.e. sixteen to twenty-four, 

The disappointing results in rehgious training have 
been recognised by the authorities, and the more 
thorough training now maugurated lor teachers in 
Sunday Schcxils and the like promises a very different 
result for religious education in the iutnre. 
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DETEtOPMCKT OF OUTWOK: RrVEKESCZ. 

Development ol outlook naturally begins with a 
respect for God, w hich we may best term " Reverence." 

Reverence to God and reverence for one's iteighitovT 
and reverence for oneuif at a servant of God, is tbe basts 
of every form of religion. The method of expression 
of reverence to God varies with every sect and deno- 
mination. \Vhat sect or denomination a boy belongs to 
depends, as a rule, on his parents' wishes. It is 
they who decide. It is our business to respect their 
wishes and to second their efforts to inculcatercverccce, 
ivhatcver form of religion the boy professes. 

It must be remembered that we have ia cor Move- 
ment boys of almost every religious belief, and it 
therefore, impossible to lay domi definite rules for 
guidance in religious teaching. 

The following is the attitude of the Scout Movement 
as regards religion, approved by the heads of all the 
dfifereat denominations on our Cbuscd : — 

" (a) U is expected that every Scout shall iehnt! to 
some refigtoMS denomination, and attend Us sm’ieeJ- 
“ (6) IVhere a Troop is composed of tnemhers of one 
particular form of reftgien, it is hoped tluii the Sccutmast^ 
tvill arrange such ie»o»« motional religious oiservances eeJ 
insiruciton as he, in consultation uUh its ChaP‘ain 
other refigtoHS authority, may consider test. 

" (c) miere a Troop consists of Scoots of verioV' 
religions (hey should be encowaged to aUe/id the w «• 
of their o«'H denomination, and in camf, any form e ^ 
prayer and of veehty Divine senice 
simplest character, attendance btir^ 

If the Scoutmaster talcs 
guide he cannot go far w ' ^ 

Training , — I am • , ' 

are more ways •’ 
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inculcated. The solution depends on the bdiriditd 
character and circumstances of the boy, whether he is 
a " hooligan " or a " mother's darling." The training 
that may suit the one may not have much effect on the 
other. It IS for the teacher, whether Scoutmaster or 
Chaplam, to select the right one, 

Wilde I am speakmg on religious training in England, 
please don't thmk that I am reiterating the theory 
which IS so lavishly written on this particular subject 
I speak from a fairly w Lde personal experience, having 
had some thousands of joung men. through my hands, 
and my experience only tallies w ilh that of most authori- 
ties whom I have consulted. The conclu^u come to 
is that the actions of a very large proportion of our men 
ate, at present, very tittle guided by rU^vous coavvetioa. 
This may be attributed to a great extent to the fact 
that again rnstruefton instead of edacoiion has been 
employed m the religious training ot the boy, and that 
m some instances the teaching is undertaken by people 
wSio have no real experience or proper training lor the 
work. 


The consequence has been that the best boys in the 
Bible-class or Sunday School have grasped the idea, 
but in many cases they have, by periection in the 


letter, missed the spirit of the teaching and have become 
zealots with a restricted outlook, while the majority 
have never really been enthused, amj have, as soon 
as they have lett the class ot school, lapsed into indiffer- 
ence and irreligion, and there has been no hand to retain 
them at the critical and isnpor*aiit time of their livos 
i,«. sixteen to twenty-four. ' 

Thft disappointing results in reli^^us training have 
been recognised by the authorities, and tho more 
plough Uaining now inaugurated for teachers 
Sunday SchooU and the like promises a terv 
result fox religious educatioii la the I 
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Detelowent op Outiook; Reverence. 
Dc^xlopmcnt of outlook naturally b«^ with ■ 
respect for God, which we may best term " 

Racrcn» lo Cod onJ 
a.J raounco/or awsr//« 
of every form of religion. The method of 
of reverence to God varies with every 
minaUon. What sect or 

depends, as a rale, on .;r5ct theu- 

they who decide. It is our busmea 
w ishes and to second their efforts to mculcat 
„.toU.ct lean ol rdigta •»' >>/ ^ M.v. 

It must be remembered that ^ ^ it is. 

ment boys of almost eve^ S; rules for 

therefore, impossible to lay down definite 
guidance in religious teaching. jlovemO't 

ThefoUowingistheattitudeof^e^J^^ ^ 
as regards religion, approved by toe h^ 


clkTS^otilauiho^ty.^^^^^^^^ d tancify 

“(c) Where a Troop 
religions they should be 

oj their orzn de>^omMn ^ of N 

]f toe Scoutmaster *’' 


guide he cannot r'' 
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inculcated. The solution depends on the individual 
character and circumstances of the boy, whether he is 
a “ hooligan *' or a “ mother's darling/' The trainmg 
that may suit the one may not have much efiect on the 
other. It is for the teacher, whether Scoutmaster or 
CbapJain, to select the right one. 

While I am speaking on rciigious training in England, 
please don't think that I am reiterating the theory 
which IS so lavishly written on this particular subject. 

I speak Ironi a lairly wide personal experience, having 
had some thousands of >oung men through my hands, 
and niy experience only tallies with that of most authori* 
ties whom I have consulted. The condusion come to 
is that the actions of a very large proportion of our men 
are, at present, very little guided by religious convicUon. 

This may be attributed to a great extent to the fact 
that again tnstruciton instead of tiucaiion has been 
employed in the rehgious tram mg of the boy, and that 
tn some instances the tcaclimg is undertaken by people 
who have no teal experience or proper training for the 
work. 

The consequence has been that the best boys in the 
Bible'Class or Sunday School have grasped the idea, 
but in many cases they have, by perfection m the 
letter, missed the spirit of the teaching and have become 
xcalots with a restricted outlook, while the majority 
have never really been enthused, and have, as soon 
as they have left the d ass or school, lapsed into mdiflcr- 
ence and imligion, and there has been no hand to retain 
them at the critical and important time of thmr liviss, 
i.e. dxtecn to Iwtnly-lour. 

The disappointtrig results in rciigicms trainmg have 
been recognised by the aalhonties, and the more 
thorough training now inaugurated for leathers in 
Sunday Schools and the hke promises a very diSereot 
result lor teligious education in the iutnre. 
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Development op Outlook : R£>'£K£nc£, 


Development of oatlook naturally begins with 
respect for God> which we may best terra *' RevercnCi 
Reverence io Co4 end revttcnce /sr one's neighio 
and rccercnce Jor oneself as a servant of God, is the bis 
of every form of religion. The method of expressie 
of reverence to God varies with every sect and dm 
mination. What sect or denomination a boy belongs t 
depends, as a rule, on his parents* wiiics. It i 
they who decide- It is our business to respect theu 
wishes and to second their efforts to inculcate retermti 
whatever form of rdfgion the boy professes. 

It must be remembered that wc have in our Move* 
meat boys of almost every zelighus belief, and Jt iS. 
therefore, impossible to lay down definite fuli* 
guidance in reUgious teaching. 

The following is the attitude of tie Scout Movruert 
as regards rehgioa, approved by the heads of ad 
different denominations on our t^uned 

■' (a) ll IS expected fAof every Scout ihsU U 
some rdigtous denomtitaiion, end atienJ its sennet- 
" {«) Where a Troop ts compoud of menAeft e/ <»* 
patUcMiar form cf religion, it li iofej thai lie Scoulmt^ 
idll arrange such denominaiionai religious oiunantts ^ 
taslrsution as ie, in consalielion teilh elt “ 


ciAer religious aullioniy, may eonuder bed. 

"(e) Where a Troop 
religions Hey shculd Le encouraged la 

cf tUiT enn and in earn p, any j'-e* y 

prayer and */ veetdy Dmne unece Hoa-d * •' 
Ssmpleii il-iraeler, allendame iemg vol.-nUry. - » 

ll tint ScocL-aasirt taifs lU J 


guide he canrL.t go far urgng. ^ 

TriinUg.-^t am p^rfdy ccariraal 
are IJ*«« bLaa tne by wladi mer£«* 
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incalcatcd. The solution depends on the indi%’idual 
character and circumstances of the boy, wliether he is 
a *• hooligan " or a “ mother's darling." The trainmg 
that may suit the one may not have much efiect on the 
otlicr. It IS for the teacher, whether Scoutmaster or 
Chaplain, to select the right one. 

VVhile I am speaking on religious training in England, 
please don't think that I am reiterating the theory 
which is so lavishly written on this particular subject. 

I speak from a fairly wide personal experience, having 
had some thousands of young men through my hands, 
and my cTTJcrscnce only tallies with that of most authori- 
ucs whom I have consulted. The conclusion come to 
vs that the actions o£ a very large proportion of our men 
arc, at present, very UtUe guided by t^gkms conviction. 

This may be attributed to a great extent to the fact 
that again imlrucitott instead of ^ducaiton has been 
employed m the rehgious training of the boy. and that 
ui some mstances the teachmg is undertaken by people 
who have no real experience or proper trainmg for the 
work. 

The consequence has been that the best boys in the 
Bible<lass or Sunday School have grasped the idea, 
but in many cases they have, by perfection in the 
letter, missed the spmt of the teaching and have become 
zealots with a restricted outlook, while the majority 
have never really been enthused, and have, as soon 
as they have left the class or school. lapsed into indillcr- 
ence and iireligion, and there has been no hand to retain 
them at the critical and important time ol their lives, 
I.#. sixteen to twenty'lour. 

The disappointmg results in religious training have 
been recognised by the aalhorities, and the more 
thorough training now inaugurated for teachers in 
Sunday Schools and the like promises a very diflntnt 
result (or rel^ious edacatvon in the future. 
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It IS not given to esTry man to be a good teichc 
of religion, and often tie most earnest are tie greitci 
failures— and without kno^^ng it 

We have, fortunately, a number of exceptionaU] 
wcU-qualificd men in this respect among our Scoot 
masters, but there must also be a number who art 
doubtful as to their powers, and where a man feels this, 
be does well to get a Chaplain, or other ezpcricaced 
teacher, for his Troop. 

On the practical side, however, the Scoutmaster 
can in every case do an immense amount towards 
helping the religious teacher, just as he can help the 
schoolmaster by inculcating in his bo)a. m camp and 
club, the practical appicatiun of what they iive been 
learning in theory in the schuoL 

la denominational Troops there is. as a rule, a 
Troop Chaplain, and the Scoutmaster should, as italed 
in Cause a of our Headquarters Keligioui rohty, 
consult with bua on all questions ol religious initructicn, 
ft thoedd be efirar/y understood fiat a na 

te cochned entirely to one particular cLuieh cr deno* 
(niuation (fur ezample. Church of England officers ahJ 
buys, iZonun Cathofea, Weileyans, ot lie Idoih 

Foe the purp^-ue ol US rehgious traiuing, a srrva* 
or clast can be bold, called a “ Scouts* Own,*' "ScohI 
CoddL” ce such other nam# as na/ b« thought U»t, 

1 commend to juur careU con*vl<:r4t>oa tmj stud/ 
th« vslaahlr and mtereUaig results of tJ^ 5<a.iciK»{ef 
Cocierence oo tl^ mh/ect of ** Jtow to Iwa a SevnU 
Oau." 

The Ka^wf ly, JU^aevtr, of our Tr'x^jjs arc taectd^ 

A»i hating Uys of dultccnt tofms cl U,af 
IS thc.r (oola. 

Fwc Uesr Troup » a Cha;hua 3teua ha/^iV /e/psaad, 
tlut bo}» wad-t le sent t> lijtJ clarp/ 
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Still, for many of tlicse Troops a "Scouts* Osvn" 
or class ol some on a Sunday has been found very 
hdpfol lor inspiring the right &oiit spirit, but they 
need to be organised and carried on ivith care and tact. 
The Scoutmaster should al«ays consult the parents 
and the boys, clergy and pastors, as a first step. 

Other Troops in the slums have lads of practically 
no edigion ol any kind, and their parents are little or 
no help to them. NatutaSly, these require diSerent 
handling and methods of training from those boys in 
nhom religion has been well grounded. 

Here, again, Scouting comes very practically 
the aid oi the teacher, and has already given extra- 
ordinarily good results. 

The practical way in which Scouting can help is 
through the following : — 

(a) Personal example of the Scoutmaster, 

{b) Nature study. 

(e) Good turns, 

((Q Missioner service. 

(e] Retention of the older boy. 

(a) Personal example. 

It is a common saying that an Englishmw hates 
parading his religion , that he is often a man who does 
his duties from a religious conviction, but does not 
'* for a pretence make long prayers " in public. 

There is no doubt whatever that in the boys’ eyes 
it is what the man does that counts and not so much 
what he says. 

A Scoutmaster has, therefore, the greatest responsi- 
bility on his shoulders for doing the right thing from 
the nght motives, and for letting it be seen that be 
does so, but without making a parade ol it. 

Here, again, the attitude of el^ brothet rather 
than of teacher tells with the greater force. 
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(() Nature iiuJy. 

It has been said that " more men have been 1 
God tlirougli 1 1 is handiwork than have ever 
introduced by the preacher." 

*■ Sermons in stones ? " Yes. there are senne 
the observation of Nature, say, in bird life, ihefonr 
of every feather identical with that of the same sj 
10,000 miles away, the migration, the nesting 
colouring of the egg, the growth of the young 
mothering, the feeding, the flying power— alf 
without the aid of man. but under the law oJ 
Creator ; these are the best of sermons for boyi 

The flowers in their orders, and plants of * 
kind, their buds and bark, the animals and their i 
and species. Then the stars in the Hear-ms, 
their appointed places and ordered mo%'es in s, 
give to every one the first conception of Infinity an 
the vast scheme of his Creator where man is of so 5 
account. All these have a fascination for boj-s, v 
appeals in an absorbmg degree to their inquiativi 
and powers of observation, and leads them diructl 
recognise the hand of God in this world of wondei 
only some one introduces them to it. 

The w'onder to me of all wonders is how s 
teachers have neglected this easy and unfailing oa 
of education and have struggled to impose Bi 
instruction as the- first step towards getting a res 
full-spirited boy to think of higher things. 


(c) Good Turns. 

With a little encouragement on the part of 
- . the practice of daily good 
a sort of fashion with boy’s, and it » tn 
step towards makmg a Christian in fact, 

■ -r. th«.rv. The bov has r 
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good if he only sees a practical way to exercise it, and 
this good tarn business meets it and develops it, and 
in developing it brings out the spirit of Christian chanty 
toivards his neighbour. 

This expression of his wtU to good, is more elective, 
more ttaturai to the boy, and more in accordance with 
the Scout method than his passive acceptance of 
instructive precepts. 

(if) Missioiicr Service. 

The development is then carried on to a higher and 
wider standard tlirough the practice of the test-ilcms 
of the Missioncrs' Social Service Badge. 

le) Hdeniton of the older hoy. 

So soon as the ordinary boy has begun to get % 
scholastic knowledge of reading, wrumg, and arith- 
metic, together with a few practices of physical drill, he 
is sent out into the world, at the age of fourteen, as 
fit and equipped for maldng his career as a good working 
citixen. 

Excellent technical schools are then open to him 
as wcU as continuation classes, if be likes to go to them, 
or if hia parents insist on his attending alter his day's 
work IS over. The best boj s go, and get a good final 
{lolisli. 

But what about the average and the bad ? They 
arc allowed to slide away— just at the one period cA. 
their hie when they most of all need continuation and 
completion of what they have been learning, just at 
the time of their physical, mental, and moral change 
into what they are going to be lor the rest of their life. 

The new IMutation Act is to cwicct this, but only 
promises to do so m a technical and partial manner. 

This is whae the SoKit Movement can do so much 
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for the lad. ajid it is for this iinportont work that we 
arc doing all \ic can to organise the Rover Scouts in 
order to retain the boy. to keep touch uith him. and 
to inspire him uitii the best ideals at this, his cross-roads, 
for good or evil. 


SELF-REsrecT 

In speaking of the forms of reverence which the 
boy should be encouraged to develop, w-e must not 
omit the important one of reverence for himself, that 
is scU-rcspcct in its highest form. This can well be 
inculcated through nature study as a preliminary step. 
The anatomy of plants, or birds, or shell-fish may be 
studied and shown to be the wonderful work of the 
Creator. Then the boy's own anatomy can be studied 
in a similar light ; the skeleton and the flesh, muscle, 
nerves, and sinews built upon it, the blood flow and-the 
breathing, the brain and control of action, all repeated, 
down to the smallest details, in millions of human 
beings, yet no tw-o are exactly alike m face or finger 
prints. Raise the boy’s idea of the wonderful body 
which is given to him to keep and develop as Gods 
own handiwork and temple ; one ivhich is physically 
capable of good work and brave deeds if guided by 
sense of duty and chivalry, that is by a high moral tone. 
Thus is engendered self-respect. 

This, of course, must not be preached a “ 
so many words and then left to fructify, but should be 
inferred and expected in all one's dealings with hn^ 
Especially it can be promoted by giving the boy resins** 
bility, and by trusting him as an honourable 

^ out his duty to the best of bis ability, and by 
him with respect and consideration, witflou 
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Loyaitv 

ia adClitioa to reverence to God and to one’s neigb- 
3onr, loyalty to the King as head of our national 
jovemment and of tlic British race is essential. 

Loyalty to the King signifies loyalty to our country 
jnd our kind. Political excitement is apt to turn 
ecstatic people’s minds to such a degree that, in seeing 
their oivn point of view, they are apt to forget that of 
others, and therefore they fail to realise the danger it 
may bring to the welfare and happiness of their fellow* 
countrymen later on. Loyalty to King and country 
is of the highest value for keeping men’s views balanced 
and in the proper perspective. The external signs, 
such as saluting the flag, cheering the King, and so 
on, help in promotiiig this, but the essential thing is 
the development of the true spirit which underlies such 
demonstrations, 1 had a httle argument lately with 
one who as a frce-bom Briton did cot see why he 
should promise allegiance to the King. 1 asked him 
whether he proposed to be loyal to the Empire or would 
he be willing to let down one of the Overseas British 
States if it were in danger ? Oh no, he was all for the 
Empire being kept up, otherwise we should Jose cpur 
national prosperity. But then an Empire, like every 
other national organisation, needs a head to it : even the 
Bolsheviks, with their equality for all, have a leader 
(who besides having unlimited motor cars and wives, 
has the power of life and death over his subiccts). 
Yes, that's right, a bead is necessary, but he should be 
elected by the voice of the people. Well, do you think 
Canada will agree to have as their head a man from 
Australia, or would Australia accept a favounle Con* 
servative M.P. from England? I don’t think. Has 
the office o! King ever been abused or failed in success 
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LOYAiTY 

la addition to reverence to God and to one's neigh- 
oour, loyalty to the King as head oi our national 
jo^vcmrocnt and oI the British race is essential. 

I;oyalty to the King signifies loyalty to our country 
ind our kind. Political excitement is apt to turn 
ecstatic people's minds to such a degree that, in seeing 
their own point oi view, they are apt to forget that of 
others, and Uierciore they fail to realise the danger it 
may bring to the welfare and happiness of their /cUoiv* 
countrymen later on. Loyalty to King and country 
is of the highest value for keeping men's views balanced 
and in the proper perspective. The external signs, 
such as saluting the flag, cheering the King, and so 
on, help Ln promoting this, but the essential thing ts 
the development of the true spirit which underlies such 
dtHionstiations, I had a little argument latdy with 
one who as a fcec-bom Briton did not see why he 
sliould promise allegiance to the King, I asked him 
whether he proposed to be loyal to the Empire or would 
he be willing to let down one of the Overseas British 
States if U w ere in danger ? Oh no. he was all for the 
Empire being kept up, otherwise we should lose our 
national prosperity. But then an Empire, Lke every 
other national organisation, needs ahead to it : even the 
IhAsheiaks, with their equality for all, have a leader 
(who besides having nnlnmud motor cars and wives, 
has the power of life and death over his subjects), 
Yes, that's right, a bead u necessary, but he should be 
elected by the V'oicc of the people. Well, do yon Unnk 
Ctnada will agree to have as their bead a man from 
AttstrsJu. or would Australia accept a favounte Con- 
savative M B, from England } 1 don't think, lias 
the oCTice of King eva been abused or failed in success 
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for the lad, and it is for this important work that we 
arc doing all \i e can to organise the Ko^’cr Scouts ia 
order to retain the boy, to keep touch with him, and 
to inspire him with the best ideals at this, hiscrosj-roads, 
for good or evil. 


SELF-RESfEOr 

In speaking of the forms of reverence which the 
boy should be encouraged to develop, vie must not 
omit the important one of reverence for himself, that 
is scIf-rcspcct in its highest form. This can well he 
inculcated through nature study as a preliminary step. 
The anatomy of plants, or Inrils, or shtlhfish may he 
studied and shown to be the wonderful work of tlie 
Creator. Then the hoy's own anatomy can be stoiLeJ 
in a light ; the skeleton and the Iksh, muitlc. 

nejvcs. and sinev»s built ujion it. the blood tlow and the 
breathing, the brain and control cl action, all ref'caled. 
down to the smallest details, in millions of human 
beings, jet no two arc exactly alike in tm-c or hngif 
pnati Raise the boy’s idea of Uie woiukifuJ U«ly 
which is given to hun to keep and devth^p aa Cvls 
own fiasihwcrk and U-m;ie, one whu.h is fhjsjcah’y 
capable of good wort and brave ihtda if guahd by 
.. cJ duty and chivalry. tl.at » by a h,gli rnoiaf teme- 

HiiS b cegeadvred self-r«i*et, 

■ p-;. fct ciuat t*,t U frcacUd to a fad ui 

so many wtads a.nj then kit i* /rt.<tJy. but sh</-hJ 
iaientd and i.'S witli iun- 

Esi^euJJy 1* can U ; r,,..a,ud by iji . - j t.ic boy reija -a*' 
bdjy, and by C'-vta-if ** *•'- h f^rabb U-.,( U 
carry out ta dity u me Uvt of f-s ahibiy. L/ 
Usauii Lea wdJ re*^ a-d i-.i«aLi*!*aj,. *JL«t 
spi-ka* Lst 
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Loyalty 

In addition to reverence to God and to one's neigh- 
Dour, loyalty to the King as head ol our national 
lovcmment and ot the British race is essential. 

Loyalty to the King signi&cs loyalty to our country 
and our kind Political excitement is apt to turn 
ecstatic people's minds to such a degree that, in seeing 
their own point oi view, they axe apt to forget that of 
others, and therefore they fail to realise the danger it 
may bring to the welfare and happiness of their fellow- 
countrymen later on. Loy^ty to King and country 
is of the highest value for keeping men’s views balanced 
and in the proper perspective. The external signs, 
such as salutmg the Sag, cheering the King, and so 
on, help in promoting this, but the essential thing is 
the development of the true spirit which underlies such 
demonstrations. 1 had a little argument lately with 
one who as a free-born Briton did not see why be 
sliould promise allegiance to the King. I asked him 
whether he proposed to be loyal to the Empire or would 
he be willing to let down one of the Overseas British 
States if it were in danger ? Oh no, he was all for the 
Empire being kept up, otherwise we should lose our 
national prosperity. But then an Empire, like every 
other national organisation, needs ahead to it : even the 
Bolsheviks, with their equality for all, have a leader 
(who besides having unlimited motor cars and wives, 
has the power of life and death over his subjects). 
Yes, that’s right, a head is necessary, but he should be 
elected by the voice of the people. SVeil, do you think 
Canada will agree to have as their head a maa from 
Australia, or would Australia accept ' ' 
s«valive M.P. from P "l" ' ' 
the oCBce of Kmg «' 
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under its present limiting constitution ? He could not 
for instance, have attended tie Peace Conference at 
Versailles and hav'e laid down a policy for his countij' 
to follow, in the way that a more autocratic niler 
able to do. 

[Indeed it is whispered that when President WHscn 
was in Paris a message was sent to him from Hav Yorlc 
to the effect that if he did not return at once they 
would be starting to form a Republic in America 1] 
iforeoi’cr. a hmg is Hithowt sd/-in teres t and is uamed 
for the position trum his >-outh. 

Loyalty to himself on the part of the boy— that is, 
to bis better conscience — ^is tie great step to self- 
realisation. Loyalty to others is proved by sdf- 
expression and action rather than by profession. 
Service for others and sclf-sacri£ce must neces- 
sanly include readiness to serve one's country should 
the necessity arise for p^otcct^g it against foreign 
aggression ; that is the duty of cry citizen. But 
this does not mean that he is to deveiop a blood- 
thirsty or aggressive spirit, nor that the Joy need be 
tramed to military duties and ideas of fighting. Tint 
can be left until he is of an age to judge for himself. 

At the same time rifle practice is a good preparatjon 
and docs a boy no harm raoraJIy; on the contrary, 
it does him good, since it promotes concentration, 
steadiness of nerve, eyesight, exactness, etc. Wore* 
oi'cr, it will Stand hun in good stead should he ever 
required to help in the defence of his country, of, W 
will frequently be the case in a colony, in defer,ce cf 
his home agamst mdi by savages, or, on board ship, 
by pirate*. 

Co BV TUS PaC* OF TUK StOWZST 
Once I aslced » Scout coraieg aaay from a fpeciaJ 
Scout church service itiut was Ihe text uLeJt tie 
pfcacher tad sjx.iea ? 
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“ Quit ye lilce men," the boy repliei 
" Ves, and what does that mean > '* 

"WcU. 1 am not quite sure, but I think that it 
means that on quitting the church we were to go out 
like gtowTi'Ups.” 

The preacher had had his opportunity with a. hoy 
who noticed the text, but he had traveilcd into phrases 
and ideas iai above tlie undeistandins ci his audience. 
It is a mistake so obvious that one might think that 
lew would fall into it, but, unfortunately, the opposite 
IS the case. High-flying is not only common, but usual. 

1 have seen prayer books for boys full of long erudite 
supplications. 1 would rather hear the familiar, " Oh, 
Lord, grant there may be some of the pudding left for 
me when it has gone the round," than hear a little 
fcUow recite by heart petitions which are meaningless 
to him. 

Let his prayers come from the heart, not said by heart. 
The main principles which I personally prefer la 
prayers arc that they should be short, expressed in the 
simplest language, and based on cme of two ideas — 

To thank God lor bleSNiigs or enjoyments received. 
To ask for moral protection, strength, or guidance 
in doing something for God in return. 

There may be many (hfScultics as regard the defi- 
nition of the religious training in our Slovemcnt where 
so many diflcrcnt denominaGons exist, and the details 
of the expression of duty to God have, therefore, to 
be left largely in the hands of the local authority. But 
there is no dilBculty at all m suggesting the line to take 
on the human side, since direct duty to one’s neighbour 
is implied in almost every form of belief. Scouting is 
a real help to the pracUce ot this. As - noiat it is 
tuccessaty to remark that duty to r is 

not cochned to ‘ ‘ 

that— -t oitca ■ 
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Selhshne^ 

If I ucrc asked what is the prevailing vice in c 
nation 1 should say — Selfishness. You may not a^ 
wiUi this at first sight, but look into it and 1 behe 
you wiU come to the same conclusion. Most aian 
as recognised by iaw, come from the indulgence . 
scinslmcss, from a desire to acquire, to defeat, or ) 
urcak vengeance. The average man will gladly £i\ 
a subscription to feed the poor and will feel satishc 
that he has then done lus duty, but he is not going t 
dock himself of his own food and good wine to eSect 
saving for that purpose. 

Selfishness exists in a thousand different ways 
Take, for instance, party politics, ilen here get to se« 
a question, which obviously has two sides to it, exactly 
as if there were only one possible side, namely, then 
own, and they then get to hate another man who locks 
upen it from the other side. The result may lead men 
on to commit the greatest crimes under high-soundwg 
names. In the same way, wars belw cen nations come 
about from neither party being ahJe to sec the other® 
point of view, being obsessed entirely by their own 
interests. So, too, class ddTcrences arise from each 
seeing only their own status and disliking that of the 
other. Strikes, too, and lock-outs are frequently tlift 
outcome of developed selfishness. In many eases, 
employers have failed to sec that a Iiard-woifcing man 
should, in justice, get a share of the goods of the world 
in return for his effoit, and not be condemned to 
perpetual servitude simply to secure a certain margin 
of profits for the shareholders. On the other hand, 
th3 worker has to recognise tliat without capital there 
would he DO work on a large scale, and there can be 
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no capital without some return to the subscribers for 
the risks they face in subscribing. 

In one’s newspaper every day one secs examples 
of selfishness when one reads the Utters of these 
inwimerabtc smaU-minded men who. at every little 
grievance, rush beadlong to *' write to the papers.” 
And so it goes on. down to the children playing their 
games in the streets ; the moment that one is dissatisfied 
at not getting his .share of winning he abruptly leaves 
the scene remarkmg, ” I shan't play any more f " 
The fact that he upsets the fun of the others does not 
appeal to him— uflless it be satisfying to his spite. 


To Exawcate SELHsanEss 
The Srouting practices suggested m the table of 
training given on p xS tend in a practical way to educate 
the boy out of the groove of selfishness. Once he 
bcootnes charitable he la well on the way to overcome 
^ Vw tfcft sA tiis. TTn. mmot 

good turns which arc part of his faith are in themselves 
the first step. Nature study and maktng friends with 
animals increase the kindly feelmg within him and over> 
come the trait of cruelty which is said to be iohcient 
m every boy (although, personally, 1 am not sure that 
It is so genera) as is supposed!. From these minor 
good turns he goes on to learn first aid and help to the 
ui}urcd, and in the natural sequence of learning how 
to save life m the case ol acoduits he dcv’clops a sense 
of duty to others and a readiness to saaifice 
in danger. This, agmn, leads up to the Idea of sacrifice 
for oUters. for his home, and for his country, thereby 
leading to patriotism and lojalty of a higher type than 
that of nu-rcly ecstatic flag- w a vusg. 
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camped oa their only water supply, and that unless 
he would let them have water they would not be able 
to go oa fighting I 

Possibly one reason tot the ingrained feeling of 
chivalry in our nation is the tact that the coda of the 
jnediaval knights took hold of the country so long ago 
as A.p, 500, when King Arthur made the rules tor hss 
Itnigbts oi the Round Table which have been the 
foundation for the conduct oi gentlemen ever since 
that day. He dedicated ,the Order oi St. George. The 
rules as they were re-published in the tunc oi Henry 
VII. are as follows : — 

1. They were never to put oS their armour, except 

for the purpose of rest at lught. 

2. They were to search for adventures wherein to 

attain “ bruyt and renoun,” 

3. To defend the poor and weak. 

4. To give help to any who should ask it in a just 

quarrel. 

5. Rot to offend one another. 

To for the defence and welfare of En^UiuL 

7. To work for honour rather than profit. 

8. Never to break a promise for any reason whatever. 

9. To sacrifice themselves for the honour oi their 

country. 

10. ** Sooner choose to die honestly than to 8y shame- 

fully.’* 

A further valuable aid to the training in fairness 
and unsdfishness is the holding of debates amongst 
tlie boy’s oa subjects that interest them and which lend 
themselves to argument on both sides. This is to get 
them into the way of rccognisiiig that every important 
question has two sides to it, and that they should not 
be carried away by tlie eloquence of one orator before 
they have heard what the defender of the other side 
has to say on the subject, and that they should then 
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i4 duty tu olVrt. may make am^Ia opportusiV^ 
vtVtVr btixr* oi out. t^r trainms ha Scouti Oi ail 
tttfi aubjccts with Miucij »e are ileaJiTo'. I beV*e tics 
ta he oac ct thi* most importitil touards splf-go' 
citucnvlilp. though 1 /ear 1 hava osly Uachetl c^’a ** 
ia a very sketchy maimer. 


SC&VICE rOK Ills COWUt’NITY 
public services otlcr the U-st opening for pr^tical 
“i 'og in sense of duty to the community, patriotism 
’'•sacrifice through capreksion. 
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The 'Viol's, ol Uie Sea Scoals darins the v,ai ui 
volantaiily taking up the arduous duties oJ Coast* 
Watching was in itsdl an example among many oi the 
keenness oi the lads to do good work, and oi their 
readiness to make themselves efficient where they see 
a good object In this direction lies a powerful means 
o( holding the older boy. and of developmg on practical 
lines the ideal of citizenship. 

Tlw Boy Scout Fire and Accident Service for Towns 
and Villages is spcually applicable to Rovers, and acts 
as an attractrve force to the older boy while giving 
him public services to train lor and to render. 

A Troop is organised, equipped, and trained primarily 
as a hre brigade, but with the iurther ability to deal 
with aU lands of accidents tliat arc possible in tlie 
neighbourhood. Sucli, for instance, as — 

Street accidents, to or through motor-cars, trams, 
carts, etc. 

Gas, chemical or other cxplosioas. 

Floods or inundatUins. 

Eketne actidcnts. 

Railway accidents. 

Fallen trees or buddmgs. 
lee accidents. 

Batliing or boating arciJcats. 

Savage aaimats—bulU, dogs, vicious horses, etc. 
Machinery accidents. 

Aeroplane craslics. 
bhipwTccks, etc 

Ihis Would dcm-ird. in addition to the drill, rescue, 
and finbaid rtT,uiud tor Cue Uigsde v,<Mk, knowledge 
and jiractiys in uwtlvids nl ci-tiicatuig and rcscoag, 
and Ivndcnng tl« psepet first-aid m each class ol 
wvnk . vich av— 

Knowledge ol gases, and chemicals, both light aod 
hcav'y. 
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Handling of boats, improvising rafts, nse of light 
line, jacking, leering. 

Use of liiebjoys, life sanng in the water, artificial 
respiration, etc. 

How to deal with savage animals. 

Stopping running machinery. 

How to deal with electric Ji^'c wires, burning petrol, 
etc. 

In some cases it may be best for each Patrol to 
specialise in a particular form of accident, but generally 
jf the Patrols practise all in turn they arrive at complete 
efficiency for the whole Troop. 

Organisation for an accident would, however, confer 
specific duties on each Patrol, e.g, a Patrol of rescuers, 
first-aiders, crowd holders, messengers, apparatus, cte. 

The system of calling up on an alarm, and a roster 
of duty, the collection of necessary apparatus, etc., 
will vary according to local conditions. 

The variety of work to be done supplies a whole 
series of activities such. as should appeal to the boj’S. 

Frequent dummy calls to practice on improvised 
accidents are essential to attaining efficiency and 
keenness. 

As efficiency becomes evident public interest will 
be aroused probably to a helpful degree. The scheme 
will then be recognised as having a double i-alue, an 
education for the boys, and a blessing for the community. 
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PROGRAMME FOR STUDY PATROL 
Subject V.— Service to Others 


Subject. 

1ST Week. — Revekehce. 
DhI^ lo God o«4 nti%h> 
hour. 

Duty U> Kins 
eewnfigti 


axD Week, Service foe 
Others. 
lUipJUintLt. 

Omulry, 


3ED WEt;K.—SERVlCS FOR 
Others. 

Seif'iacrijite, 


Study ehd Practice, 
practice good turns. 

CVfliTctv para-fe— ■liio'H ar- 
ranged and carried cut m 
camp. 

'* Scouts’ Ovm." 

Rariiie study by ubserva- 
tion— ualks, oi visits 
to Timseum, intJadmg 
pJants, birds, animals, 
reptiles. 

Stax study. 

Special police duty. 
Marksmanship ior pro- 
tection of uomen and 
children. 

Training for Missioner's 
Badge in first-aid, nurs- 
ing, sanitation, diet, and 
other detaiia 

Training for Pathfinder’s 
Badge. 

Practice of Missioner’s 
Service. 

Individual preparedness ; 
also organisation of 
Troops in Patrols for 
diSerent duties con- 
nected vrith accidents, 
eg. holding back crowd, 
bringing help, rescuing. 



**o All TO £COfTJrASTI-RSItlP 


<iu Wesk.— L'xseuisu* 

KESS 

l^ir pUy. 

Juilxic. 


Week~tni Camp. 


a r ;J> x.,-; £f ?t' a4, asito- 
h:.fs wj.fJf, ttc., tot 
acfi«.!(Sta a &te, 
roa*a*jy 
»aK.k/rt. Hrtcij, 
rsiaKS. j;a5 ptiLosaj, 
Si'xici;, atrcplaric 

Wl. ttc. 

i'rottice uritb roctct appl- 
laius, fUc-cscap<, 
lunaviay hcrsc, 
h!e ut uiUr, oa tajlveoy, 
etc. 

ri:jthcr practice of fore- 
goirs. 

Games irivtilvuig fairness 
and adherence to rules. 
(Losers to applaud nio- 
ntrs.) 

Patrol Leaders' Confer- 
ences. 

Uebatjnj society ; and 
TnaJ by jury to insure 
hearing both sides and 
then maLing up minds 
with fairness. 

On Salurjay further prac- 
tice of third and fourth 
weeks as above. 

On Sunday practice of first 
and second weeks as 
above. 



BECOKSTRUCTIOTJ 


WlUI SCOUTI^C can do towards it 

T IIE many questions vhich has-e been put to me as 
to vkliat is our attitude in the Scout Movement 
towards reconstruction aitcr the uar, shows nbat 
an amount of interest is already being aroused in that 
direction among our oflicers ; and this encourages tiie 
conviction that it is in our power to do a valuable 
work in that line. 

I liavc oitca said this bciorc, but ha\e etidrnlly 
been rather vague tn dehning exactly what that line is 
Well, coawdering the dilhcully ol prophcsjmg what 
is bVcly to come alter the peace it is not an easy tlnng 
even to suggest. muJi less to lay down, a dchnite 
schiTne. 

Uut n few points aie bxed and certam, and they 
wdl htlp us on our way. 

In tl« fust piste, as someone bas said lately. *' If 
vha war d:>cs tiut tcaclt Ussms Uut will so dominate 
tlwse who survive it, ani l’mu wAa sHcuci ihtrn, as to 
Diabe new tlungs (tosuble. tticn the war wiU be ttie 
greatest caUsUepUe ... of wlikdi tnanldnd Las any 
rwxv^d." 

ILat state .''lent no one will gainsay. 

Lai us thaik w}..it IS a mam cvj ta our cudit (hat 
ought U be tc.-nedud, iia4 through the light sunJ c*pej> 
iiwe of til* war, jiovd-y twilj be remediinj (or * those 
«Ws4cu«d tis,** if pfcpcr steps wue taJUiu 
III 
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4Tn Week.— VN'SE tFisa- 

NESS 

fair play. 


Wetk-fiid Camp. 


2ppl3-a^£ret.ajcf, ambtr- 
laace work, etc., for 
such accidents as fire» 
droTming, run-a»ay 
horses, suicides, uTCcts, 
panics, gas poisoaing, 
electric shock, aeroplane 
fall, etc. 

Practice with rocket appa* 
ratus, fire-escape, hose, 
runaway horse, saving 
life in water, on railw'ay, 
etc. 

Further practice of fore- 
eoing. 

Games involving fairness 
and adherence to ndes. 
{Losers to applaud win* 
ners.) 

Patrol Leaders' Confer- 
ences. 

Debating society; and 
Trial by jury to insure 
hearing both sides and 
tfjtn malu^ up minds 
with fairness. 

On Saiarday further prac- 
tice of third and /owth 
weeks as above- 
Oa Sunday practice of first 
and setaiod week* a* 
abose. 



RECOKSTRUCtrbN 
Wbat Scouting can co towards it 

T he many questions which have been put to me as 
to what is our attitude in the Scout Movement 
towards reconstruction alter the war, shows what 
aa amount ot interest is already being aroused in that 
direction among our officers ; and this encourages the 
conviction that it is in our power to do a valuable 
work in that line. 

1 have olten said this belore, but have evidently 
been rather vague in defining exactly what that hne is 
Well, considering the difficulty of prophesying uhat 
is likely to come alter the peace it is not an easy thing 
even to suggest, much less to lay down, a definite 

But a lew points are fixed and certain, and they 
wdl help us on (NIC way. 

In the first place, as someone has said lately, " If 
the war docs not teach lessons that will so dominate 
those who survive it, and thost teho sttccetd them, as to 
make new tilings possible, then the uar will be the 
greatest eatastroplic , . . ol which mankind has any 
record.” 

That statement no one will gainsay. 

Let us think wiat is a mam evU m our midst that 
ought to be remedied, and, through the light and experi- 
tJKC ui the war, Y<osAibiy ctiuld be remedied lor '* those 
who succeed us ” d proper steps were taken. 

lit > 
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To my mind the condition ol the lower worfcr 
(I won'’t use the word class." I would Lte to » 
that word abolished ior ever, mth ah the hana Uis 
it has done) men and women must and ought to b 
bettered. 

One obstacle to bringing rhic about has been tfc 
barrier between the "classes," behvecn Capital aai 
Labour, etc. 

And yet we are by nature ah fchow.creatnrt5 
even of the same blood and family ; the class boundarj 
is an entirely artificial erection, and can, therefore, 
be pulled down if we only set our minds to it. This a 
one lesson which w e may w cll take to heart from the war. 

Indeed, the war has almost done the trick for 
with its conscription of ah, nch and poor without 
distinction, with its common sharing of hardship and 
danger, and its common sacrifice for a common ideal 
at the Front, coupled with the common sorrow and the 
common service of those behind the scenes at home. 

Are «c after the war to allow the fellow-feeling 
thereby engendered to be dissipated by a reiival d 
those miserable party politics and social barriers snd 
industrial quarrels that had brought about such bitter 
condithaa la pre-war dap'S ? Cod forbid I 

The war will here have helped us d only we determine 
to make the best use of it. Our aim should be to mingie 
class W'llh class, and to bring about a happier and 
more human Life for all, so that the poorer shall reap 
his share of enjoyment just as much as his more *cil- 
tev-dn brother; the employer should be burnanised 
to the extent of sympathise and dealing scptartly and 
hberally with JUs employees; the w'orher should be 
shown how to use his means to the best advantage 
ja for hamalf a betur home and a fuller Ue. 
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Education comes into the question as a l»ey — and 
«amly education, in character. 

hasclfishncss. self 'discipline, wider fellow-feeling, 
of honour and duty sliould be implanted, and 
ch attributes as enable a man, no m<tiicT ■uhat hts 
to look beyond his own inunediatc ledger or 
^ to see the good of his work for the community, 
^ ting into his routine some service for others as well 
or himself, developing also some perception of 
'tot 13 beautiful in nature, in art and in literature, so 
a his bigijcr interests may be aroused, and he may 
from his surroundings whatever they 

j ^0 points of which we in the Scout Movement 

to impart the dements and to lay the 



TIIE EDUCATION ACT AND THE BOY SCOl 
Cjiaracteb and Cultdse fob All 

L ord CRE\VE spoke recently of the changes whi 
hare come over the aims in cducaticaL These 
iew years ago were eJirccted to mojang childn 
''efficient," as an improvemei't on the presnous the 
of merely " giving them knowledge " ; but this is r 
longer considered good enough. 

Moral qualities are now being aimed at~in fac 
character ; but the steps for getting these arc to 
considerable extent nebulous and vague. 

Mr. Qynes, during bis recent \nsit to Cambridgr 
pointed out that " the blot of modem civnlisatioa ha 
been the failure to raise the manual worker irom ih' 
level of drudge and to secure for him opportunities to 
culture and recreation. 

" The remedy is partly a matter of uages, and ol 
better understanding between employers and emptojed, 
and largely a matter of character-training for the man 
bimseU^“ 

’* A liberal education for all " is now very nmeh the 
cry. The new Education Act, it is hoped, will 6*'® 
an openiog in that direction. But one cannot bdp 
feeling that, after all, character is the first and essentia 
development, and our other Scout training aims lu 
handicraft, heallh, and service, are not far behind » 
in value. 

This high value was evidently assigned to character 

*»< 
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by many in tlie House of Lords during the passage of 
the Education Bill. 

Only by a margin of eight votes did that Bill fail 
to include the Boy Scouts’ training m its provisions, 
as an example of practical character education. 

Lord Sydenham moved an amendment to the effect 
that training m character and citiren^ip should form 
a dehnite part 0! the scheme " on the lines practised 
by the Boy Scouts," etc. 

The fact that several noble lords spohe m spippwit 
and that so good a proportion of those present recorded 
their vote in out favour is a very gratifying in^cation 
that wc arc working on the right lines. 

The Act is a great accomplishment in bringing 
education, more up to the needs of the times, but it wiU 
need a further Act to bring it on terms uith the future. 



THE ATTITUDE OF LABOUR TOWARDS 
SCOUTING 

AMERiCAN AFFROVAI. OF OUR PRlMCirLES 

A very suggestive book at the present critical tim 
when we are trying to sec the right tlircctioa i 
whLb to point our boys' noses is Tht ProUcwt i 
RtconurucSion, published by Fisher Unwin. One ainoi; 
very many o/ its themes o? thought is the vieie, quote 
by Guy Kendall (ol the Workers' Education Association 
in his chapter on " The Influence of Vocation on SeJiot 
Education "—namely, that " Education in Coiilimia 
tion Schools should be directed solely towards the deve 
lopmeat ot U.e budieS, minds, and characters ot tl« 
jwpils, and slmuld be intimately related to their cnviruv 
meat and intinst." Giving duo elasticity to ti* 
meaning ol the word " solely " and " environment ' 
m this statement, one can cUim that our aims in the 
Scout hlovcmenr accord very closely with tiai id-** 
the Woekers' Educataia Assocutam, And d tfarie 
embody the vieyts ct Labour generally we are wul-'iJ 
as IS our aua u sympathy with them. 

indeed, in .Lmerica tie Litoux Fdtty taw 
a> dehmu py-ooviraienKSRt on tie Scoot iIove«wi*t, 
Oa lie f.a»i.aaj s-ie tVie opinoia oi tr.e was d.taat-/ 
enf aiutmg, tioogh porha; s &aL.rai ; hot oi» tie 
u was Uvooraile to us, 

The .Amcra-aj Feih.Tau.ia of Lab«.,i:r held an t>i i-^/ 
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{be Boy Scouts o{ America, and this was tlie conclusion 
they came to. 

“la the Boy Scout Movement part js good and 
part is bad. The bad part comes from England, and 
was devised by General Baden-Powell. , , . He was a 
commander m the Boer War, and could not help seeing 
how much inferior the British soldiers were to the 
Boers, He set to work his Boy Scout Movement, 
which VTOuld give the British soldiers the physical 
stamina oi the Boers, and at the same time hold them 
in subserviency to the employing- interest." 

So there you have the objects that underlie Scouting 
tally exposed ( 

I never staled these points in the Handbook, nor 
do I think they can be quite correct, tor I devised 
Scouting before the Boer War took place ; and in that 
war I never noticed this marked inferiority of the 
British soldier to the Boer ; nor does subserviency fit 
in with our expressed aim of developing the individual 
standing and. mUialive ol -the boy. 

However, having vented then objection to me the 
committee eventually took the right line and approved 
of the principles of the Movement in a resolution to 
the effect thab^'" Inasmuch as the Movement of the 
Boy Scouts ol America is under the watchful eye ol 
the officers of the American Federation of Labour, 
your committee recommend that we approve of this 
organisation, and that we be guided by these conclusions 
till we feel justified in following some other course. 

"We further Kcommcnd that the United States 
Boy Scout organisation (an imitation Movement) be 
disapprovxd oi, and all other independent movements 
of a similar character, because of their teachings ol 
militarism and blind obedience and subsen icucy ta the 
employing interest. 

" la iccommesdsng approval of the Boy Scouts ol 
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SCOUTlisG 

Amzricaw Approval of our Prisciples 

A very suggestive book at the present critical time, 
ivhen »re are trying to see the right direction in 
« hich to point our boys’ noses is The ProhUm^ cj 
Reconstruction, published by Fisher Unwin- One among 
very many of its themes of thought is the view, quoted 
by Guy Kendall (of the M’orkers’ Education Association) 
in his chapter on ” The Influence of Vocation on School 
iMeraal;'. thsi SJiaaitess! at ilruJiiniij- 
tion Schools should be directed solely towards the deve- 
lopment of the bodies, minds, and characters of the 
pupi/s, and should be intimately related to their eaviro>i- 
ment and interest." Giving due elasticity to tlie 
meaning of the word " SoJel}’ " and " environment " 
m this statement, one can claim that our alms in the 
Scout Movement accord very dosdy with the ideas Of 
the Workers' Education Association. And if these 
embody the views of Labour generally we are working 
as is our aim in sympathy with them. 

Indeed, in America the Labour Party have made 
a definite pronouncement on the Scout ifovemeflt* 

On the personal side their opinion of me was distinctly 
cnflatteririg, though perhaps natural ; but on the w hole 
question it was favourable to us. 

The American Federation of Labour held an Inquiry 
Id Bliaois into the aims, methods, and organisation of 
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the Boy Scouts of America, and this was the concluskui 
they came to. 

“la the Boy Scout Movement part is good and 
part is bad. The bad part comes from England, and 
was devised by General Baden-Fowell. ... He was a 
commander in the Boer War, and could not help seeing 
how much inferior the British soldiers were to the 
Boers. He set to work his Boy Scout Movement, 
which would give the British soldiers the physical 
stamina of the Boers, and at the same time hold them 
m subserviency to the employing interest." 

So there you have the objects that underlie Scouting 
fully exposed 1 

1 never stated these points in the Handbook, nor 
do I think they can be quite correct, for I devised 
Scouting Jf/oM the Boer War took place ; and in that 
war I never noticed this marked inferiority of the 
British soldier to the Boer ; nor does subserviency fit 
in with ouf expressed aim of developing the individual 
standing and initiative of the boy^ 

However, having vented their objection to me the 
committee eventually took the right line and approved 
of the principles of the Movement in a resolution to 
the effect Uiat-^'' Inasmuch as the Movement of the 
Boy Scouts of America is under the watchful eye of 
the officers ol the American Federation of Labour, 
your committee recommend that we approve of this 
organisation, and that we be guided by these conclusions 
till we fed justified in following some other course. 

“We further recommend that the United States 
Boy Scout ocganisatbn (an imitation Movement) be 
t disapproved of, and all other ladepcjideat movements 
of a similar character, because of their teachings of 
martarissn and blind obedience and subsen iency to the 
employing interest. 

“ la recommending approval of the Boy Scouts of 
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Atnetica, we suggest that this organisation be tigr 
to a constantly closer sympathetic attitude towan 
Uie organised Labour Movement in its work and stmggl 
Sot the achiei-ement of a higicr materia], politia 
moral, and social standard for the toilers of our conntiy- 
Barring the political side of the question, that i 
just what we are after. I feel all the more conhden 
now, that our aims in the Scout Movement irill conunoK 
themselves to those who are endeavouring to betta 
the conditions of the working man, since we encooragf 
the boy to dev'elop his individuality in character and 
intelligence, in skill and handicraft, in health and 
strength, and in service for his feUows ; and these are 
essentially on the line desired for patting the next 
generation on to a better footing for carrying cot lor 
themselves prosperous careers and for eaJojTEg to 
greater /ulhiess, the life that God hasgiien them- 

We w’ant to give to every boy— especially the 
poorest — bis chance to succeed in life. 
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KcTc — Tbr (olIawiEiS are sample qvrstiou suab ns an cxamlaei 
conU pat to candidates icu Scoutmasters' Diplomas, or 
studecU could put to tbwaselves oo the difietent subject* 

01 study given ID tbe foregoing page*. 

(QtKSfjQnS (q hi e(«s«:ere<i by C^tididaits) 

1. “ Hovf TO Traiu the Boy " 

X. What would you consider Uiree of the main 
difficulties of the present system of school education — 
and liow can Scouting be applied to help the school- 
luaslei in ictnedying it ? 

2 What, from personal observation, do you con- 
sider are the chief characteristics of a " working boy " ? 

3- Mention any " Blind Alley " occupation with 
which you arc personally acquainted, or about which 
you have information. Suggest how Scouting could be 
applied to remedy its eiils. 

4. 1 have two letters criticising the book, ScouftHg 
for Beys. One sajs it is too fall of subjects, that a 
tcamcc cannot possibly take up all of them, and. there- 
fore. the book is confusing. The other says he has 
tried the training, but has got through it all, and wants 
a further book with more subjects in it State what 
you consider the functions of the book, and give (rom 
your point of liew any suggestions as to bow it would 
hettcc fulfil its functions. 

5. What do we mean by a " bad environment tor 
boys," and how caa-Scoutmg be apphed to counter- 
octit? 
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the subject of {mputity. State whether your reply ts 
based on actual experience of teaching boys or on 
tlieory. 

3 . In selecting a site for a camp, what points would 
you chiefly bear in mind ? 

4. What food diet would you recommend for a 
C^p of pooi-class Scouts ? Give reasons for your 
setectioa. and estimate quantities and cost for twenty 
boys for one week, 

5. How does the work for a filissioner’s Badge help 
a boy to be healthy ? 

6. It has been suggested that the Scout Mo\-ement 
might give valuable help in the physical development 
and health of the boys of the nation if it started a 
tegular physical system. For this purpose it has been 
proposed to institute an " Athletes ” Badge in three 
dasses, vis. : — 

Ftrsl-clais. — Boys who are up to the average 
'SVinAssd sA VVsit agw in 'sasissva dtVsds. tA yAsyasaL 
development and who can swim. 

Second-class.— Boys who are dnulariy up to the 
standard, but who cannot swinr. 

Thtrd-class. — Boys who fail to pass the tests for 
second-class, but come up to a modified standard. 

Can y’ou suggest Uie best practical method for 
carrying out this scheme, taking into consideration such 
pouitsas — 

(a) nia time, knowledge, apparatus, etc,, available 
to the average Scoutmaster. 

(i) The attracth'cness to the boy, such as to induce 
ev try hoy to go in lor it. 

(r> The nature of points on which the boys could 
best be Ucalod ? 
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C4.'rip will l< fijtrn .it a va Saiur^U; aad be 
k at to a ra cn Uon.biy. 

PaUt^j be L> teave ca SoaJay ci^bt. li 


Roct»i 

On Saturday aftcrsooa there wdJ be praetkaJ 
ururk. and tn the c^caiRg tlicre wdl be praelkal work 
t&lJtiwcd by a CaaijvSre yam. 

Oa Sunday morning there will be a flag-post parade 
and Service. On Sunday afternoon there will be 
addrcijcs on the Saturday's work-treaLag rather of 
the moral aspect— followed by jiractical displays on 
those points on which Scoutmasters have asked questions 
the previous night Oa Sunday night there will be an 
open discussion on Scouting. 

Addresses 

tst Sunday, " Character training.’* 
and Sunday, " Employment” 

3rd Sunday, " The body." 

.fth Sunday, ” Training the boys.” 

Admission 

Associations may send Patrols of fisc. As 
Camp will be run entirely on the Patrol system, ^ 
Scoutmasters cannot be accepted. It is immaten 
whether these Patrols or cucles consist of * 

Assistant Scoutmasters. Instnictore, or potential OiSctr 
Associations may send as many Patrols as tney 
wish. . 

Aontications to attend must be sent to the Loo 
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GENERAt NOTES 

Place 

This wi 51 be annonnced later, ■nhen it is mor? certain 
that the Scheme will be supported. It moJI be some- 
Hhere in or near London. 

Speakers, etc. 

Each week-end will be run by a diflerent man, as 
no one taan is both competent and available to ‘each 
all the proposed subjects. The speakers will not be 
announced until I knmv the amcmat oi support I may 
eipcct. 

SSIOKIKC 

No smoking will be aliened in Camp, except round 
the Camp-fire at night. Scouting for Boys, pp. 193. 194. 

Drocks 

No drinks will be allowed in Camp, except such as 
are made by the Patrols in Camp. Sroahng far Bays, 
PP- 195- 196- 

ORnERS 

All orders, as far as possible, will be given by whistle 
Signals. Scouting for Boys, p. 82. 

Bugles wdl not be used. 

References 

Before attending, every Scoutmaster sJjnuld read up 
for— - 

1st icukrtni. — Scouting /or Boys, Qiaps. a and 5. 

Ghiei’s article on '* Character Training." 





